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Gargantua, circus star at seven 





TAKING TOO LONG=— 
COSTING TOO MUCH? 


ANY are the MUST jobs in offices of every kind. Practically 


all of them require the copying of names of persons or things, 


with related information, on forms, communications, records and reports. 


Doing this important work by hand methods means opportunity for 


delays and mistakes. Copying one character at a time by any method 


results in serious losses of money, time and good will. 


BUT when Addressograph methods are used these hazards are elimi- 


nated. A complete name and associated data are copied in one motion. 


Every Addressograph-ed impression is equal to best typewriting. The 


entire job is done accurately, speedily, legibly and economically. 


There’s an Addressograph 
method and an Addresso- 
graph office machine to 
meet your every need in 
name and data writing. 
Write on business station- 
ery for information that 
reveals efficiencies you can 
apply. Or consult principal 
city telephone books for 
address of nearest Addresso- 
graph Sales Agency and 
arrange to see these econ- 
omy methods demonstrated. 


It’s all so simple...so practical...so reliable! 


For more than 40 years Addressograph 
has been rendering these money-saving 
services in. all departments of business. . . 
in offices of every kind. The routine of 
MUST jobs has been simplified and speeded 


up. Expenses have been reduced. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


ssoGRAPH 


WRITES IN ONE MOTION 


complete name, address or related information 


payroll must be made 
written today! 
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How Careful Drivers can get 


Car Insuranee at Lower Cost 


Because careful drivers have fewer 
accidents than reckless drivers, they are 
entitled to get car insurance at lower 
cost. That’s the reason we insure care- 
ful drivers only. 


You Profit in 7 Ways 


1. You do not have to help pay for 
costly accidents caused by dangerous, 
reckless drivers. 

2. By dealing direct with Liberty 
Mutual you avoid paying high selling 
costs. 

3. Savings from insuring careful drivers 
and dealing directly with policyholders 
are returned to you in cash dividends, 
which have amounted to 20% of pre- 
miums every year since 1912. 

4. You secure unquestionable protec- 


LIBERTY 


INSURANCE 


PPI IIIA IAAI AAAI AAAI AAA AAAI III AIA AIK KE 


OUR MONEY-SAVING 
PLAN, SIMPLE AS A, B, C 


A, We insure careful drivers only. 
B. Careful drivers have fewer accidents. 
C. Fewer accidents mean fewer losses 


to pay—hence your insurance costs less. 


KEKE 


tion. Assets — $55,159,531; Liabilities— 
$41,566,195; Special Reserves— 
$5,420,000; and Surplus — $8,173,336. 
(December 31, 1937.) 

5. Liberty Mutual claims service is 
available from coast to coast. 


6. Claims are settled fairly and promptly. 


MUTUAL 


COMPANY 


ij Home Office: Boston 


You are fully protected against fraudu- 
lent or exaggerated claims. 

7. You may use our convenient, low- 
cost Deferred Payment Plan. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Don’t renew your automobile insurance 
until you read this new 20-page illustrat- 
ed booklet which explains the Liberty 
Mutual Plan. This booklet tells how 
160,000 careful drivers are saving money, 
explains how you can qualify, describes 
our easy partial payment plan. With 
your copy we will send an estimate of 
the exact saving you 
may make. No obliga- 
tion. Clip and mail 
the coupon today. 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
175 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation, please 
send me free booklet which shows 
how careful drivers can save on 
car insurance. NW-4-11 


Name... 


Business Address 
Town where car is kept........ 
Make of Car... 


| 73 Branch Offices in principal cities from coast to coast 

| LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability, Burglary and Robbery, 

Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and individuals. All forms of Fire Insurance written 
through United Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


eon No. of Cyls 
Model No. 
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LETTERS 








Nazi Steppers 

In the cover picture of the Mar. 21 issue 

. Goring and the bird to the rear are 
out of step! . . . Inspecting a block-long 
row of mobsters—and then be out of step! 
Imagine the undercover titter in the bar- 
racks among the men later! 

Careful scrutiny and camera measure- 
ment prove that these two star-spangled 
men are not in step and will not arrive in 
step—unless one or the other stops to 
hitch his pants. What must Hitler think! 
ELMER L. FICKS 


Elmira, N.Y. 


They are not out of step. Hermann 
Wilhelm Goring, Marshal of the Armies, is 
always in step and it’s up to those coming 
in his wake to copy. Only for Reichsfiihrer 
Hitler might Prussia’s Head Hunter be re- 
quired to shift his great weight to fall in 
step. 





Communiqué 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES APRIL TWO REMIT- 
TING TEN DOLLARS PLEASE RENEW SOS 
ANGUS I. WARD 


American Embassy 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 





‘Brutal Bullies’ 

I think Mr. E. J. Lattin is unfair to 
NewswEEK in his criticism of the pictures 
of Hitler and Mussolini [Mar. 28]. 

I suspect that I have no more admira- 
tion than he has for the brutal bullies who 
are bent upon forcing Europe into a bloody 
conflict. But I want to see their pictures. 

I would not object if Newsweek should 
give us an authentic picture of the devil— 
in fact I would be glad to see it. 

WM. F. WATSON 

Bradenton, Fla. 





Lecture 

Once in a dog’s age Sinclair Lewis breaks 
from the apron strings of Dorothy Thomp- 
son long enough to write a pungent edi- 
torial. He did that in his little piece entitled 
“That Was a Good Lecture” in the Mar. 
28 issue of NEWSWEEK. 

CECIL J. HARRIBINE 
United States Customs Service 
Bridgewater, Maine 





Surplus Books 

I have been particularly interested in 
your published letters pertaining to a li- 
brary for the school in Tennessee [NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 21, Mar. 7, Mar. 28]. Two 
years ago we . .. here in Springfield, in the 
bottom of the dust bowl . . . wrote to a 
number of leading citizens and to personal 


friends asking them to weed out their li- 
braries in our behalf. We modestly said a 
little prayer for a hundred books . . . but 
lo, we received more than two thousand. 
They came from everywhere by mail, by 
freight, by truck, by express, all prepaid 
. That experience and the call from 
Tennessee causes me to wish we might 
have some central agencies to collect sur- 
plus books from all those who have books 
to spare and distribute them to communi- 
ties where books are so badly needed. 
MRS. EARL T. CARROLL 
President 
Springfield Library Association 
Springfield, Colo. 





Cancer Control 
May I thank you for the excellent article 
which appeared in your Mar. 14 issue. Such 
articles as this are a great aid in awaken- 
ing public interest in the problem of cancer 
control, and without this public interest we 
can make no progress in saving the thou- 
sands of lives which should be saved 
through early diagnosis and treatment of 
the disease. 
C. C. LITTLE 
Managing Director 
American Society 
for the Control of Cancer 
New York City 





Oil and Facts 


You have my heartfelt congratulations 
for your timely, concise, and accurate ac- 
count of the political and economic situ- 
ation in my country which appears in 
NewsweEEek for Mar. 28 (“‘Mexicanized’ 
Oil”) . 

American readers should be warned that 
United States Ambassador Daniels’ view- 
point in regard to the support Mexicans 


. give President Cardenas is a gross mis- 


representation of the facts. The truth is 
that the recent expropriation decree which 
affects the oil holdings of British- and 
American-owned companies is a source of 
alarm for all Mexicans in any measure eco- 
nomically active and not dependent upon 
government handouts. 
A. VILLA ALARCON 


Mexico City, Mexico 





Spanish Custom 

Leaving aside all the little reasons one 
has for picking you folks up in your state- 
ments, I, with thousands of others could 
easily put you right about the accent as 
used in Spanish words [NewsweEEk, Letters, 
Mar. 7]. In the first place accents, written, 
are only used because a wooden Academy 
says so. No language in the world needs 
accents as little as does Spanish. I have 
had many arguments with Spanish teachers 
here in Puerto Rico. I make very many 
Government Treasury checks for these 
people and am supposed to be an expert 





in writing names of those whose paren 

is Spanish. I never put an accent (the tilde 
is not an accent, it changes the regular “p” 
sound to “enyay”) anywhere on the | | 
word... 

No word in Spanish ending in z wit) 
accent on penult ever calls for a written § 
accent . .. But some people make a moun. | 
tain out of a molehill, as I see by a read. | 
ing of your Letters page. 

HI 
Chief of Depute 
Office of United States Marshal 
San Juan, P.R. 





Ohio Second 


I would like to call to your attention ay | 
error in the Apr. 4 issue of Newsweek, In 
your “Sport Notes” column you reported 
that in the national collegiate AAJ | 
swimming meet Michigan waterbugs won 
the title from Harvard by one point. The 
fact is that Michigan defeated Ohio State 
by one point for the meet title. Harvard, 
by dint of their nosing Ohio State out of 
second place in the 400-yard free-style re- 
lay, allowed Michigan to win and forced 
Ohio State into second place in the meet. 
Harvard was third. 





thane 


REED BONNEY 
Rutgers °38 


New Brunswick, NW. 


Mr. Bonney is right. The correct order 
of finish was Michigan, 46 points; Ohio 
State, 45 points; Harvard, 36 points. 





In the Wash 


In Newsweek of Mar. 28 you state that 
British laundries have developed, for mark- 
ing clothing, an ink invisible in daylight or 
in ordinary illumination. d 

This process was developed in this coun- 
try, not in England, and is “old stuff,” 
having been used by U. S. laundries for the 
past two years. 


THE CHAMPION LAUNDRY CORP. 
Nils Hellstrom 
Vice President 


New York City 


Newsweek thanks Mr. Hellstrom and 
other correspondents. Actually, the clothes- 
marking process, considered brand-new in 
Britain, was developed by the Nationa 
Marking Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Reunion 
I am a subscriber to your magazine, | 
and in your issue of Dec. 20, 1937, I came ~ 
across a letter from F. Graham Tollit, | 
Los Angeles. 
I had a very dear friend with this 
rather unusual name, whom I thought 
died years ago, and with whom I have 
had no contact since the war. I was it- 
formed he had moved from Vancouver © 
to some place in California. The writer of 
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sam Thousands of merchants, manufacturers, stores and 

reed offices ... large and small.... have economically 

eet. solved their every refrigeration problem with 

Frigidaire equipment — backed by General Motors. 

nY 

8 @ Regardless of the nature of your of General Motors, the world’s larg- Over 2000 Local 
business, regardless of its size, it will _ est builder of refrigeration equipment. Authorized Frigidaire Dealers 

“<c . 7 . . . . . . - = 
pay you to Call in Frigidaire’’— Frigidaire equipment can save you plus 51 Sie 

‘der save you money and regret. from 50 to 75% on operating costs service instantly available to yeu. 

Dhio For food service, cooling drinking alone over old-style methods, and pro- FRIGIDAIRE BRANCH OFFICES, GENERAL MOTORS 
water, making ice, cold storage, or _ vide far superior refrigeration results. fam, Beaten, Satie, Cadinge, Clovdand, Baten, Dem 
process and research work, Frigidaire On any refrigeration job get full ver, Des Moines, Detroit, Ft. Worth, Kansas City, Los 

: : : +e 1 ki Angeles, Nashville, Newark, New Orleans, New York, 
commercial equipment is used by facts from Frigidaire... first! Either Oakland, San Francisco, St. Louis, St. Paul. 
more business firms than any other through your own local Frigidaire OTHER DISTRICT apd amen ee ag 
‘ ‘ . ALBANY, Graybar Electric; E, e 

hat make. On engineered jobs, whether Commercial Dealer or through the Service : BILLINGS, Northwestern Auto Supply; EL PAso, 

irk- you require 100 pounds or 100 tons _ nearest Frigidaire Commercial Dis- pore Rg be Deg meee Cpe ny tonal 

t or of refrigeration, Frigidaire will save trict Office listed at the right. It pays mers Power; LOUISVILLE, Smith Distributing Co.; mem- 

> 2 9 * 9 4 ‘é : - s a wel PHIS, Mc Gregor’s, Inc.; MIAMI, Domestic Refrigeration 

you money. Frigidaire’s line of bever- to “Call in Frigidaire’’! Co.; NEW CASTLE, Penn. Power Co.; NORFOLK, R. F. 

j Trant, Inc.; OKLAHOMA CITY, W. C. Dance, Inc.; OMAHA, 

Ain- age coolers, water coolers, ice Cream Major Ageitance Co.; Puomla, Central ill. Light; PHILA- 
ff,” cabinets, milk coolers, beer coolers DELPHIA, J. J. Pocock, Inc. ; PITTSBURGH, Electric Prod- 
d f df d h . | ucts Corp.; PORTLAND, Sunset Electric Co.; ROANOKE, 

the and frosted food chests 1s compliete— H. C. Beher Co.; _DocunerEn, Chapin-Owen Oo. oan 
i i j i j ANTONIO, Straus-Frank Co.; SALT LAKE ciTy, W. H. 

— right, — rignt, . give ae Bintz Co.; SEATTLE, Sunset Electric Co.; sioux city, 

astin ti erftect results D. K. Baxter Co.; SPOKANE, Jensen-Byrd Co.; SYRA- 

P. & Sees ae P — FRIGIDAIRE COMMERCIAL DIVISION CUSE, Onondaga Auto Supply Co.; TAMPA, Byars-Forgy 

n at lowest cost. GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORPORATION Refrig. Co.; wicniTa, S. A. Long Co. 

t Call in Frigidaire’’ on your refrig- DAYTON, OHIO. 
eration job. Have extra assurance that 
your investment is protected by the 

nd engineering and financial background 
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h ) Frigidaire keeps them fragrant and Frigidaire bottled beverage conse — 

sht xz oe ite , - are a revelation in performance 

’ Beef ‘ Sire beautiful for the buyer, fresh and A thin = Gun Oe ot 

ve eef or bluepoints, turkeys or tomatoes, Frigidaire profitable for the seller. It pays and reliability —coo ; 

in- Protects them! From packing house or grower to florists to “Call in Frigidaire’’. little as 2 cents. There is a cooler 

storekeeper to consumer, Frigidaire guards the whole- for every need—any one a real 
yer Someness and purity of foods at a profit! money-maker, 
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Norway-turone 


° CRUISE ° 





S. S. “PARIS” 


A Coastline Cruise of Europe from 
Lisbon to Norway and Sweden 
with Calls in 12 Countries 


Sailing June 25 


- A new and delightful way to see 


Europe. @ Cruising, as in a yacht, 
along its shores and the British 
Isles and in Norwegian Fjords. 
Stopping at historic European 
cities, and at towns renowned 
for beauty or quaintness. 

Motor drives from ports of call to 
many other notable places. 





Among Ports of Call 


Ponta Delgada, Azores Edinburgh, Scotiand 
Funchal, Madeira Copenhagen, Denmark 
Lisbon, Portugal Visby, Sweden 

Brest, Brittany Oslo, Norway 

Dublin Bay, Ireland Bergen, Norway 
Holyhead, Wales Rotterdam, Holland 





With shore excursions to Mont Saint 
Michel, Killarney, the Highlands of 
Scotland, Stockholm and other places. 
Sailing in the French Line’s 34,000-ton 
liner “Paris”... an ideal cruise ship. 
37 days from New York to New York 
with an immediate return by the 
“Normandie”... but the cruise rates 
include return by other ships of the 
French Line up to December 31, 1938. 


Rates, $590 up 





ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT — OR 


RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB 


New York: 670 Fifth Ave. (at 53rd St.) 
Boston: 145 Tremont St. & 122 Newbury St. 
Philadelphia: 1517 Walnut St. 
Cleveland: 841 Union Trust Building 
Chicago: 320 North Michigan Ave. 


=> SUMMMIIINNIIUNNNNLLNNVLINANVLDOULLUNVONYAVUN 
SOU UUNNNTNITALVNNDLINNUONTOEE LUTEAL 
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the letter to your magazine . . . proved 
to be my old friend all right, and I have 
received from him a six-page closely writ- 
ten letter, giving me his history, etc., 
since I was last in touch with him. 

We are indeed grateful to you . . . and 
as a Canadian, I would like to take this 
opportunity of saying that we enjoy and 
appreciate the impartial manner in which 
highly controversial matters and events 
are reported in Newsweek, which quality 
I sometimes find wanting in certain other 
similar weekly publications. 

T. M. RYAN 

Vancouver, B.C. 





Impartial Press 

So the holier-than-thou press finally has 
come down to earth and admitted it’s only 
human! At last a publisher has come right 
out and called other members of his pro- 
fession a gang of cockeyed liars. I’m re- 
ferring to the article on page 22 of your 
Apr. 4 issue, in which The New York Post 
coniessed that no newspaper is completely 
impartial. 

Ever since President Roosevelt began 
complaining that the press wasn’t fair to 
the New Deal, publishers galore have been 
delivering pompous eulogies on the sacred 
freedom of the press. Molders of public 
opinion, searchers for truth they call them- 
selves. Impartial, my eye! 

I don’t blame the press for showing edi- 
torial bias. Take the Supreme Court. Its 
job is to decide what’s right and wrong. 
Each of the nine Justices presumably 
knows as much law as the other eight. But 
they disagree loud and often, simply be- 
cause no man can completely exclude opin- 
ion from his judgments. That is uncon- 
scious bias, but it’s still bias. It’s no sin, 
nor is the unconscious partiality of the 
press a sin. But what enrages me is the 
press’ sanctimonious habit of insisting that 


- jt can’t misinterpret, distort, or suppress 


the news. “The Constitution is what the 
court says it is,” says Chief Justice Hughes. 
“The news is what the press says it is,” 
say I, and publishers should be honest 
enough to admit it. 

JOHN H. MAHON 


New York City 





$7.40 vs. $6.25 


Referring to your Mar. 21 issue, page 
42 under “Week in Business”: your state- 
ment “Highest electric rates are in New 
York City’s Borough of Queens and in 
Tampa, Fla., where 100 kilowatt hours cost 
$6.25 . . .” Please consider the enclosed 
statement billed to me from the Interstate 
Power Co. of Albert Lea, Minn. On the 
average, counting discount, the kilowatt 
will cost 7.4 cents. 

T. C. PAULSON 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEWSWEEK'S figures covered 191 cities 
with more than 50,000 population. 
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Life Begins at 50— 


Detroit: Grace Pitkin—a sister of Dr | 
Walter B. Pitkin, who wrote “Life Begins | 
at Forty”—two years ago lost the bank 
job she had held for twelve years. At 59 
she found herself a new job. She raises and 
sells to laboratories 1,000 white rats 4 
month. 


T onic— 


San Antonio: On request, Bob Ginder 
gives his jail charges doses of mineral oj] | 
and magnesia. Demand recently reached 
alarming heights. The jailer found mep | 
prisoners slicking their hair with the oil 7 
and women using the magnesia for face | 
cream. 


Auto-Fiihrer— 


Chicago: Police arrested a 27-year-old 
electrician for driving without an auto 
license or headlights. “Name?” asked the 
court clerk. “Adolph Hitler,” said the 
prisoner. He was telling the truth. 





Deposit— 

Detroit: John Robert Sr. napped with 
mouth wide open. Johnny Robert Jr., 6, 
dropped a dime into the paternal throat. 
A surgeon removed the coin. Father gave 
son a dime bank. 


Ironed Out— 
Woodbury, N.J.: Frank A. Wilkinson 


of Paulsboro won a divorce decree because 
he found his wife ironing shirts. They were 
someone else’s shirts; moreover, she was 
sitting in the other man’s lap. 


Two Hits, Two Errors— 


Los Angeles: Two drunks reeled into 
Joe Axelrod’s lunchroom. One poured catch- 
up on the counter; the other drew pie- 
tures with mustard. When Joe protested, 
both picked up stools and began to pluck 
them apart. Joe dug up an antiquated pis 
tol, fired—and hit a good customer. Joe 
fired again—and hit another good cus 
tomer. The drunks staggered out ul- 
scathed. Joe went to jail. 





a 
65 Years Ago— ci 
New York: In 1873 James L. Higgins | being 
took out a $10,000 policy with the Mutual pedi 
Life Insurance Co. It matured fifteen years — Mana, 
ago (he’d paid $9,888 in premiums) . Last 
month Higgins died at 94, and last week 
the executors found the old policy. Pro- 
visions: it would be invalid if the insured 
lost his life in a duel or insurrection or was ' 
killed by “hostile Indians.” ' 
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SOUNDLY, LITTLE LADY 


“Mother and Daddy are near and the telephone is always close 
by. It doesn’t go to sleep. All through the night it stands guard 


over you and millions of other little girls and boys.” 


Eacu nicut about 11,000,000 telephone calls are made over 
the Bell System. Many are caused by sudden, urgent needs. 


Great in its every-day values, the telephone becomes price- 
less in emergencies. The constant aim of the Bell System is to 
give you, at all times, the best and the most telephone service 
at the lowest possible cost. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


“~—— 








Barkley Revival 


Expect to hear a lot of Barkley-for- 
President talk in the next few months. 
Roosevelt aides are behind it; they think 
it’ll be a help to the Senate Majority Lead- 
er in his stiff Senatorial primary fight with 
Gov. A. B. Chandler. Actually Barkley’s 
chances for 1940 have practically vanished. 
Granting that he can beat Chandler in the 
primary this spring—and he’s conceded a 
50-50 chance—it’s doubtful that he’ll even 
be able to control his home delegation to 
the 1940 convention. 


New Deal Rivalry 


Note the number of completely contra- 
dictory but authoritative-sounding reports 
from Washington giving “administration 
plans” for combatting the depression. Rea- 
son for the apparent confusion is that there 
are two well-defined New Deal schools of 
policy and each floats its own trial balloons. 
Leader of the school that has enjoyed the 
most Presidential favor—at least up to this 
week—is Secretary Morgenthau, who ar- 
gues for minimum spending and budget 
balancing. Federal Reserve Chairman Ec- 
cles heads the opposing “pump priming” 
school, advocating large expenditures on 
housing and public works. 


Mystery Letter 


There was even greater mystery than 
the press indicated surrounding the 1 a.m. 
release of the President’s statement dis- 
avowing “dictatorship” aims. At 11 p.m. 
all reporters at Warm Springs were warned 
to expect a big news announcement but 
were instructed not to tip their home offi- 
ces. When the letter was finally distributed, 
it was in rough carbon-copy form and bore 
evidence of much revision. Widespread 
guess as to the explanation: the White 
House had heard that opponents were 
about to issue a sensational dictatorship 
charge and rushed out the statement to 
nip the plan in the bud. 


New NLRB Move 


Note the new, highly significant ruling 
the National Labor Relations Board is 
making in decisions scheduled for release 
this week or next. The board is uphold- 
ing the right of the unions in two cases, 


Inland Steel and Republic Steel, to de- 
mand a signed contract as the logical 
conclusion of collective bargaining con- 
ducted in “good faith.” The ruling puts 
employers on notice that the NLRB con- 
siders this right implied by the Wagner 
Act except in extraordinary circumstances. 
Issue won’t reach the Supreme Court for 
about a year. 


Cabinet Appraisal 


In a group discussion last week, several 
of the best-known Washington correspond- 
ents, who’re pretty generally pro-New 
Deal, agreed that one of the best ways 
F.D.R. could renew public confidence in 
his administration would be to kick out 
all except two or three members of his 
Cabinet. All believed Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace should stay. Many ap- 
proved Farley, Hull, and Ickes. A number 
of Congressmen with whom the group dis- 
cussed the matter concurred in the opinion. 


Roosevelt’s ‘Chief’ 


State Department officials are privately 
squawking at the way Ambassador Daniels 
has handled the present Mexican affair. 
They say the situation would never have 
reached the crisis stage if Daniels hadn’t 
let them down by not realizing soon enough 
that Cardenas meant business. Though of- 
ficials would like to see Daniels replaced, 
they haven’t much hope. F.D.R. likes him, 
still calls him ‘chief’ as a hangover from 
war days when he was Assistant Secretary 
and Daniels was Secretary of Navy. 


La Follette Headlines 


Senator La Follette’s civil-liberties sub- 
committee will make more headlines when 
public hearings are resumed next week. 
Committee attachés expect “sensational 
testimony” at the sessions, which will dwell 
at length on strikebreaking tactics of im- 
portant business and civic organizations. 
Ohio rubber and steel company strikes 
will be used as typical examples. Most 
colorful witness will be Benny the Fink, 
employed by several companies to break 
strikes last year. 


Frozen Prices 


On F.D.R.’s desk is a new confidential 
report prepared by one of the government’s 
leading economists. It shows that the un- 
balance of prices today is just as bad as 
it was in 1932 and that during the last six 
months prices of controlled (monopolized 
or semimonopolized) commodities have 
dropped less in relation to prices of un- 
controlled commodities than during any 


six-month period in any previous depres- 
sion for which records are available. The 
report will get a play in the Congressional 
monopoly investigation, scheduled to start 
later this year. 


Hoover Explosion 


Those who should know are sure there'll 
be an explosion before long as a result of 
Attorney General Cummings’ new order 
that all publicity of J. Edgar Hoover’s 
Federal Bureau of Investigation must clear 
through Cummings’ office. Hoover’s friends 
believe the disciplining order resulted from 
the known hostility toward him in other 
branches of the administration. So far he 
has countered by issuing no releases at all, 
either in Washington or in the field. Blow- 
off may come if, as is likely, Hoover de- 
clines to submit advance copies of speeches 
he’s to give soon in Western cities. 


Trivia 
A. D. Lewis, brother of John L., has 
been appointed by Isador Lubin, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, to represent the 
U.S. at the International Coal Conference 
in Geneva in May ... Spring has affected 
the cabinet: Secretary of Interior Ickes 
has modified the ban on night parking 
without lights on the Washington-Mount 
Vernon highway; the suggestion came 
from Ruby Black, woman correspondent 
After Walter “ Winchell praised 
F.D.R.’s international refugee plan on his 
radio program he got more than 1,000 
telegrams of protest, more than at any 
time since the Hauptmann case. 





Anglo-Italian Accord? 


Don't take seriously all the optimistic 
statements about new Anglo-Italian har- 
mony as a result of the agreement now 
being worked out. Actually, present set- 
tlement won’t be much more than a pre- 
liminary one, possibly paving way for 
later detailed negotiations. Both sides are 
rushing to publicize the agreement: Cham- 
berlain must have it for internal political 
reasons; Mussolini, to impress Hitler. But 
no real accord is yet possible, since Mus- 
solini won’t take a man out of Spain 
until Franco is definitely victor, and the 
Mediterranean problem can’t be settled 
without French participation. 


Italy’s Share 

As forecast here soon after the Sino- 
Japanese war began, Italy is quietly ar- 
ranging to share in Japanese spoils in 
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North China. An Italian business mission 
will arrive in Tokyo next month to dis- 
cuss the possibility of Italy’s taking over 
some of the North China industrial enter- 
prises formerly controlled by Chinese and 
foreign interests. Most immediate results 
of the new understanding will be a big 
increase in Italian imports of soybeans, 
used in munitions and in a wide variety of 
plastic products. 


Japanese Puppets 


Japanese civil authorities trying des- 
perately to persuade some reputable Chi- 
nese to head new dummy governments 
aren’t having much success. Presence of 
troops in captured cities makes it even 
harder to get any real cooperation with 
Chinese, and military officials refuse to 
evacuate until responsible civil organiza- 
tions can take over. Latest puppet govern- 
ment established at Nanking had for its 
prize member the president of the so- 
called Judicial Council. He’s the father of 
Marie Wendt, central figure in the sensa- 
tional international smuggling plot uncov- 
ered on the West Coast two years ago. 


British Spies 

Determined to get to the bottom of the 
growing wave of military sabotage—much 
more widespread than generally reported 
—British officials are sending counteres- 
pionage agents into construction shops 
where the most vital rearmament work is 
going on. Spies are recruited from men 
who can get jobs as ordinary mechanics. 


Ethiopian Letdown 


With economic conditions in Ethiopia 
going from bad to worse, Mussolini has 
been obliged to bring home several thou- 
sand unsuccessful colonists since January. 
Among other wholesale economies, colonial 
officials have cut salaries of government- 
employed road builders there by two-thirds. 


Danish Unrest 


Though the fact has received almost no 
mention in this country, important re- 
percussions of the German-Austrian union 
have begun echoing in Danish Schleswig. 
Danish Government is worrying about 
increasing number of nationalist “inci- 
dents” among German residents there. 
Important figure to watch is Rudolf 
Stehr, local leader who takes his orders 
from the Nazi district official at Kiel, but 
who is emerging as the real champion of 
the “oppressed German minority.” 


Foreign Notes 


The rooms Hitler occupied in the Hotel 
Impérial after his triumphal entry into 
Vienna will be preserved as a national 
shrine . . . Gov. Wu Te-chen of Kwang- 
tung has completed an ultramodern under- 
ground office for use during Japanese air 


raids; built under a 40-foot concrete roof, 
it’s complete with three telephones .. . 
Despite its reputation for stodginess, the 
British Broadcasting Corp. will soon put 
on a radio show titled for the famous 
comment made by the Coronation Review 
broadcaster: “The fleet’s lit up” .. . 
Japan is quietly forming a $60,000,000 
company in Tokyo which will gradually 
take over Chinese coastal shipping, for- 
merly chiefly in British hands. 





Auto Junking Campaign 


Within a short time, auto dealers 
will probably announce a national drive 
for junking cars more than six or seven 
years old. Plans are still in preliminary 
stage, but the most-discussed proposal 
calls for a national organization financed 
jointly by manufacturers, dealers, and 
makers of parts and equipment. Dealers 
would sell dilapidated traded-in cars to the 
organization, which would salvage as much 
valuable material as possible and destroy 
the rest. 


Wall Street Straws 


Last week a group of well-known Wall 
Street economists placed these private 
bets: even money that the stock market 
has already reached its high for 1938; 
even money that industrial earnings in 
the third quarter of 1938 will exceed those 
in the first quarter. Other betting offers 
indicated that most of the group expected 
general conditions in the late spring to 
improve perceptibly, but not markedly, 
over the March lows. 


New Products 


Unable to get pig bristles from China 
any more, Japan, through the Osaka In- 


. dustrial Research Laboratories, has per- 


fected a method of making artificial 
bristles from viscose New films 
sensitive only to infra-red rays enable 
Hollywood studios to shoot outdoor 
“night scenes,” with black sky and all, in 
broad daylight . . . A radio company is 
about to introduce an electric razor for $5. 


Future Trends 


Experts now believe there'll be sharp 
increases in steel operations toward the 
tail end of the year, lifting average steel 
activity for 1938 to about 40% of capac- 
ity (1937 average: 72%) .. . Shippers’ 
surveys indicate that grain shipments in 
the next three months will run about 34% 
ahead of last year’s; citrus and other 
fruits, about 13% .. . Specialists say the 
downslide in furniture is slackening and 
will soon reach its low point for the year. 


Industry-Labor Move 


New attempts at cooperation between 
important industrial and labor leaders will 
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get into the headlines soon, possibly within 
the next few weeks. The leaders in each 
group, peeved at F.D.R.’s failure to follow 
up the original conferences at the White 
House, have gone ahead on their own, hold. 
ing private discussions without govern. 
ment participation. 


Business Footnotes 


Mere auto companies, especially jp 
medium- and_ low-priced fields, may 
abandon their straight-eight models next 
year, continuing the trend toward more 
economically operated six-cylinder and 
small-bore V-eight motors . . . Most retail 
stores’ inventories are now so low that the 
first sign of an upturn in raw-material 
prices may set off a wholesale-buying 
wave rivaling that of last spring . . . The 
Federal Trade Commission may soon 
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start a big anti-price-fixing drive against | 


the Wisconsin cheese industry. 





Entertainment Lines 


Atter refusing for 30 years, Lloyd’s of 
London has finally agreed to issue acci- 
dent and health insurance for movie stunt 
actors . . . Cal Tinney, syndicated col- 
umnist, flies to Chicago each week for a 
nonexistent broadcast; though the program 
has been canceled, the contract requires 
him to appear in the studio if he’s to 
collect his fee . . . Most recent Italo- 
Japanese good-will gesture calls for ex- 
change of Italian and Japanese film and 
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stage stars in an effort to popularize each | 


other’s national types. 


Press Notes 


Now the British magazine News Re- 
view is featuring an installment version 
of Dale Carnegie’s “How to Win Friends 
and Influence People” . 
the President reads his syndicated column, 
Gen. Hugh Johnson told friends: “I know 
damn well he does because he once called 
me in and cussed hell out of me for what 
I'd written” . . . Focus, the picture maga- 
zine, got into trouble but did a service 
for other publications when it charged 
that San Antonio officials permitted syph- 
ilitics to work in pecan-shelling plants; 
the officials first started a libel suit, then 
set up a national advertising fund for 
publicly denying the charge. 


Missing Persons 


Christian (Red) Cagle, Army football 
star and three times All-American, is now 
a New York insurance broker; occasionally 
plays semiprofessional basketball and 
football . . . David A. Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania, former Hoover lieutenant in the 
Senate, now vacationing in Honolulu; re 
turns next month to continue private law 
practice in Pittsburgh, says he'll never 
again run for office because he _ lacks 
“political sex appeal.” 
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Battle Over Reorganization 
Test of Roosevelt’s Prestige 


Bill Becomes Football 
in President’s Battle to Sway 


Congress and the Nation 


Jan. 13, 1937, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt sent a message to Congress asking for 
the authority to modernize and to reor- 
ganize the machinery of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Congress registered mild interest. Main 
Street was apathetic; the proposal seemed 
just a technical problem of governmental 
administration. Most political commenta- 
tors, however, studied the proposal’s terms 
and broke out in a rash of enthusiasm. 
Typical examples: 

David Lawrence: “Like a breath of 
fresh air in a musty room comes President 
Roosevelt’s message . . . Its weakness is 
not that it concentrates power in the Chief 
Executive for, in administrative tasks, this 
is essential.” 

Hugh Johnson: “If the job is to be 
done at all, it must be done immediately, 
under the present tremendous prestige of 
Franklin Roosevelt . . . It will be done 
only by a forthright delegation of plenary 
authority.” 

By last week, administration leaders had 
guided the Reorganization Bill through the 
Senate, where opponents had whittled it 
down to a form distinctly less drastic than 
the original. Nevertheless, under tremen- 
dous pressure from all sides, Congress 
worked itself into a state of near apoplexy. 
On the House floor, Rep. John O’Connor 
theatrically announced that his constitu- 
ents had threatened “bloodshed” and “re- 
sort to arms” if the bill passed. And this 
time the same columnists played a com- 
pletely different tune: 

David Lawrence: “The fight against the 
‘Reorganization’ Bill has become a fight 
against possible Hitlerism in America.” 

Hugh Johnson: “The proposed Reorgan- 
ization Bill . . . is an insult to American 
intelligence . . . It is the greatest sur- 
render of representative democratic gov- 
ernment yet proposed.” 


Transition 

Behind the radical change in sentiment 
stood a series of sharp political realities. In 
the tussle over the Supreme Court Bill, 
Franklin Roosevelt’s prestige had received 


a thwacking body blow. The same struggle 
had led conservative Congressmen to fear 
that the President itched for more and 
more personal power. And, as if to add 
weight to growing charges of “dictator- 
ship,” he last month wielded what many 
considered dubious authority by dismissing 
TVA Chairman Arthur Morgan. 

Again, like most reelected Chief Execu- 
tives, Franklin Roosevelt was experiencing 
second-term embarrassments. Gone was 
the first flush of victory. Congress was feel- 
ing the oats of reborn independence. More- 
over, the successive defeats of the Supreme 
Court plan and the Wage-Hour Bill had 
undermined the legend of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
deft, unfailing “touch.” 

Most important reason of all was to be 
found in the financial columns of the na- 
tion’s newspapers, which in recent weeks 
had switched from the word “recession” to 
“depression.” Undoubtedly the tailspin of 
business indexes had dimmed the Presi- 
dent’s prestige and cast a cloud of grave 
doubt on the wisdom of almost all New 
Deal policies. 

As a net result, Franklin Roosevelt’s 
dream of a “streamlined government” had 


Press conference: Marv'n 


by last week turned into a disorganized 


nightmare. 
When the bill reached the House, a flood 
of mail, telegrams, and phone alls 


swamped representatives just as they had 
swamped senators the week before. As in 
the previous case, high-sounding patriotic 
organizations had helped inspire the flood. 
In Detroit, Father Charles Coughlin, who 
had harangued radio listeners into sending 
some 80,000 wires to senators, advanced 
his radio time from Sunday to midweek 
and again blasted away at the bill. Tele- 
grams piled up on Capitol desks at a rate 
of ten every minute. 

The almost fanatical fury of the attack 
on the measure left Roosevelt lieutenants 
stunned. In the form in which it had 
passed the Senate, 49 to 42, and gone to 
the House, the Reorganization Bill: 

1—Authorized the President to merge 
or abolish any bureau or agency he 
considers unnecessary so long as he first 
transfers its functions to another bureau. 
Congress would have 60 days in which to 
pass a bill nullifying the executive order; 
should the President veto that bill, both 
chambers as usual will need a two-thirds 
majority to override the veto. 

2—Eliminated the independent Comp- 
troller General, along with his dual func- 
tion of controlling and auditing Federal 
expenditures, and substituted a Budget 
Director, responsible to the President, to 
act as disbursing officer, and an Auditor 
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Wide World 


Father Coughlin helped inspire . . . 


General to furnish Congress with an an- 
nual audit of Federal accounts. 

3—Empowered the President to extend 
the merit system to include thousands of 
emergency employes; and replaced the 
present bipartisan, three-member Civil 
Service Commission with a single adminis- 
trator appointed for a fifteen-year term. 

4—Authorized the President to appoint 
six new White House secretaries at $10,000 
a year. 

5—Provided for a new Department of 
Public Welfare and a National Resources 
Planning Board. 

Faced with a possibility of defeat, Sen- 
ate Leaders Barkley and Byrnes had made 
one big concession—agreeing to exempt 
such semijudicial agencies as the ICC and 
SEC from any reorganization whatever. 
That left three major bones of contention 
for the House to wrangle over: the changes 
involving the Civil Service Commission, 
abolition of the Comptroller General, and 
the question of whether Congress would 
need a two-thirds vote or a simple ma- 
jority to block a Presidential order. 


‘Dictator’ 

When the bill passed the Senate, the 
President was still in Warm Springs, Ga. 
There, next day, correspondents circled his 
car for an informal press conference. What, 
they asked, did Mr. Roosevelt think of the 
Senate’s action? The President deliberated 
a minute, then replied: “It proves that the 
Senate cannot be purchased by organized 
telegrams based on direct misrepresenta- 
tion.” Quickly Secretary Marvin McIntyre 
leaned over and urged the President to 
retract the word “purchased.” Mr. Roose- 
velt not only refused; he gave reporters 
permission to quote the remark in full. 

The reaction came fast. In Washington, 
Sen. Hiram Johnson shook a newspaper 
clipping and addressed the Senate: “I 
don’t know exactly what was meant by 
this remark, but I do know, full well, the 
implications that arise from it. I should 
feel that I was wanting in courage if I did 


not express my resentment at the remark 
of the President.” Other critics at once 
charged the President with trying to con- 
travene the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution: “. . . Congress shall make no 
law respecting the right of the people to 
petition the government.” 

Next day, the President made a second 
theatrical move—partly perhaps to offset 
the “purchase” remark, partly to lend 
much-needed support to his House lieu- 
tenants on the eve of reorganization de- 
bate. At 11 p.m. reporters were lounging 
in the main press cottage at Warm Springs, 
when the phone rang. McIntyre warned 
the correspondents to wait up for a late 
announcement. 

At 12:45, McIntyre handed the wonder- 
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... ten telegrams a minute 


ing reporters copies of a Roosevelt reply to 
a letter from “a friend.” Next morning 
headlines blazed: “ROOSEVELT DENIES AIM- 
ING TO BE DicTaTorR.” The President, in the 
course of praising his reorganization ob- 
jectives, had made three points: 

“T have no inclination to be a dictator. 

“T have none of the qualifications which 
would make me a successful dictator. 

“T have too much historical background 
and too much knowledge of existing dic- 
tatorships to make me desire any form of 
dictatorship for a democracy like the 
United States of America.” 

Again, Congressional reaction, though 
less resentful than after the “purchased” 





— 





statement, fell far short of endorsing the | 
political acumen of the move. Bruce | 
Barton, New York advertising executive 
and Republican Representative, chided the 
President for “bad advertising practice” jn | 
associating the word “dictator” and his 
name in the minds of “130,000,000 people, 
many of whom may never have thought 
of that association before.” 


Battle 


Meanwhile, House leaders wondered 
whether Franklin Roosevelt’s efforts to 
give them a leg up on the Reorganization 
Bill might not have the effect of throwing 
them entirely over the horse. 

When the bill’s backers tried to push 
through a “gag rule” limiting debate to six | 
hours, a majority of the members agreed | 
with Samuel Pettengill’s objection that the 
measure was getting a “bum’s rush” 
through the chamber and voted for un- 
limited debate. 

Alarmed leaders saw their margin of 
votes dwindle with each passing hour. The 
tide had to be stopped. Just before week- 
end adjournment there occurred an event | 
that few knew about. Majority Leader 
Sam Rayburn ordered his office staff to 
leave the room. Then Speaker William 
Bankhead and Lindsey Warren, Reorgani- 
zation Committee member, entered Ray- 
burn’s private office. A few minutes later 
they had President Roosevelt on the phone 
in Warm Springs. 

Following the secret, long-distance con- 
ference, Congressman Warren shouted to 
a clamoring House that leaders had agreed 
to two amendments. The first would pla- 
cate Catholics’ fear of Federal interference 
in education by insuring that the Office 
of Education would remain under the In- 
terior Department, rather than _ being 
transferred to the proposed Public Wel- 
fare Department. 

More important, the second amendment 
would give Congress power to check the 
President by a concurrent resolution re- 
quiring a simple majority vote—a con- 
cession labeled illegal by many constitu- 
tional lawyers. 
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Back in Washington on Sunday, the 
President again talked with his Congres- 
sional leaders, threshing over the pesky 
problem of giving Congress a majority 
veto. Mr. Roosevelt could not endorse that 
concession personally for the simple reason 
that at an earlier date he had openly 
branded it unconstitutional. But, as the 
fight swung into its final week, everything 
indicated that the President would gladly 
embrace the compromise—constitutional 
or unconstitutional. 





Significance 


Despite all the hullabaloo over the Re- 
organization Bill’s merits and faults, most 
impartial students agreed that the meas- 
ure’s provisions weren’t the main issue. 
Proof of that lies in the fact that a Demo- 
cratic Congress just missed giving Herbert 
Hoover many similar powers in 1932 and 
did give Mr. Roosevelt such powers on a 
temporary basis early in 1933—only to 
have him neglect to use them. 

The bill’s real importance lay in the fact 
that it had become a Grade A _ political 
football—to be carried by those who gen- 
erally favor Franklin Roosevelt and booted 
by those who dislike or fear him. In sum, 
it had become a symbol of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
prestige and power. 

By this week, the political football 
game seemed likely to end in a draw. The 
President was almost certain to get his 
bill enacted. But, in the course of the 
fight, he had already been forced to accept 
compromises; and indications were that he 
would have to agree to others before the 
measure would clear through a Senate- 
House conference and become a law. 





Herbert Hoover 


Warns of ‘Planned Economy’ 


as Fertile Fascism Soil 


Arriving in France seven weeks ago, 
Herbert Hoover set out on a tour that 
wound through fifteen countries. A 40- 
minute off-the-record talk with Adolf 
Hitler topped off a series of interviews. 
Finally, laden with honors, Hoover boarded 
a liner and returned to the people who re- 
gard him less dearly than do most of those 
he visited.* 

Just before leaving New York for his 
campus-side home at Palo Alto, Calif., 
the former President reported last week 
on his first European visit since 1919. 
He addressed a dinner of the Council on 
Foreign Relations after an introduction 
from Norman Davis, President Roose- 
velt’s “roving ambassador.” If Davis had 





; *The Baltimore Sun, tabulating the ex-Pres- 
ident’s new honorary degrees received abroad, 
concluded that his total of 31 makes him “hon- 
orary-degree heavyweight champion.” Runner- 
up is President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University, who has 30. 
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Herbert Hoover, Ph.D. (Finland) 


closed his eyes he might have thought for 
awhile that he was listening to a State 
Department speaker instead of to Herbert 
Hoover. 

The United States, counseled Hoover, 
should “keep out of other people’s wars” 
and stick to “absolute independence of 
political action and adequate prepared- 
ness.” Secretary of State Hull’s recent 
“eloquent denunciation of international 
lawlessness was echoed in every news- 
paper in the world” because “decency is 
still news.” In Europe there is a “steady 
increase in some nations of brutality, of 
terrorism, of disregard for both life and 
justice . . . a failure of morals terrible to 
contemplate.” 

Soon, however, Herbert Hoover stopped 
speaking Franklin Roosevelt’s language 
and began delivering indirect rebukes to 
the administration: 

“T find in many quarters of Europe 
and some in America an insistence that 
. . . democracies should join in some sort 
of mutual undertaking for protective 
action ... These ideas were greatly stimu- 
lated and encouraged by the word 
‘quarantine’ from these shores.” 

“Tt is worthy of emphasis that Fascism 


has always begun in the form of a planned 
economy. And it was ushered in by the 
same cries and slogans that it was for 
the liberation of the common man. With 
economic planning once started 
ercion becomes a necessary instrument, 
and then it is but a few steps to complete 
dictatorship.” 

The ex-President went on to criticize 
the administration’s beloved reciprocal- 
trade agreements as a “one-way” road. 
The scoldings, instead of hurting Secre- 
tary Hull’s feelings, caused him to com- 
ment next day that the Hoover speech 
“emphasizes the profound need for the 
program of economic appeasement now 
being carried forward by this government 
. . . [and] is a powerful argument in favor 
of redoubling our efforts to bring 
about improvement in international trade 
relations.” 


co- 


Foreign Policy Notes 

Hoover’s observations interested Hull 
less, however, than these other items in 
last week’s foreign-affairs news: 


{ Replying to the State Department’s 
proposal, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, and fourteen Latin-Amer- 
ican republics agreed to participate in a 
committee to aid German political refu- 
gees. Italy refused “in view of its well- 
known and definite guiding lines of in- 
ternal and external policy.” 


As the expected aftermath of Japan’s 
refusal to reveal her naval building in- 
tentions, the United States and Great 
Britain formally announced that they 
will invoke the escalator clause of the 
London Naval Treaty, giving them a 
right to build battleships exceeding 35,000 
tons. 


{Secretary Hull informed the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee of his objection 
to any rigid “naval frontier” beyond 
which the fleet would not operate. Estab- 
lishment of such an “imaginary Chinese 
Wall,” he said, would “expose American 
citizens to attack anywhere in the world 
outside this wall.” Clearly the announce- 
ment was part of Hull’s new policy of 
giving the “gangster nations” no clear 
definition of the limits to which they can 
go without provoking American use of 
force. 





Paradise Lost 


Greenbelt, built by the Resettlement 
Administration, is a government low-cost 
housing community 7 miles outside of 
Washington in Maryland. No families with 
incomes above $1,800 a year may move 
there. 

Last month one of Greenbelt’s outstand- 
ing inhabitants, Mrs. Louise Endsley, sec- 
retary of the local Citizens Association, 
broke a Greenbelt regulation and thereby 
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gave the model town’s residents a new 
motto: don’t let your income rise. 

Mrs. Endsley’s sister had come to live 
with her, and Mrs. Endsley asked for larg- 
er living quarters. Investigating, the com- 
munity manager found that the sisters’ 
combined salaries as government employes 
totaled $2,880. Thereupon, Greenbelt wit- 
nessed its first “eviction.” 

Mrs. Endsley sighed: “Greenbelt’s a 
marvelous place to live . . . However, if 
people are forced to move every time their 
income increases, the population will be 
transient.” 





Recession Tonic? 
RFC Bill Viewed as Start 


in New Roosevelt Program 


Shortly after the Senate convened Fri- 
day of last week, Vice President Garner 
called up resolution 3735: “The question 
is, shall the bill pass?” There followed a 
thin chorus of Ayes and a feebler quota of 
Noes. Almost before the Senators knew 
what they were doing, they had passed a 
measure that revived the nearly-defunct 
RFC and made $1,500,000,000 of its funds 
available for long-term business loans and 
“self-liquidating” public-works projects. 

Monday afternoon the bill zipped 
through the House. Sponsored by the con- 
servative bloc in an attempt to prevent a 


return to large-scale government spending, 
the RFC bill barely rippled Washington 
talk. Cocktail parties, the National Press 
Club, Congressional cloakrooms, and the 
offices of Cabinet members and special ad- 
visers buzzed with a more basic question: 
is the President on the verge of taking de- 
cisive action? 

Last fall Mr. Roosevelt decided to give 
business and Congress a chance to pull the 
country out of its economic decline. With 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, he 
stood firmly against the increased Fed- 
eral spending urged by Federal Reserve 
Chairman Eccles and others. Liberal ad- 
visers, unable to counteract the President’s 
hopeful expectation of a spring upturn, 
could obtain no more than a hint that, if 
recovery didn’t set in by Apr. 1, he would 
reconsider his position. 

Last week, Apr. 1 had come and gone— 
and industrial production and carloading 
indexes had slumped farther toward 1932 
lows. Now, felt many Presidential inti- 
mates, the time was ripe for him to take 
over the controls. 

Rumors of impending action gained 
strength as the New Deal clan gathered. 
Back from Warm Springs with the Presi- 
dent journeyed three stout spenders, Harry 
L. Hopkins, Aubrey Williams, and Leon 
Henderson. At Atlanta the Presidential 
party was joined by Solicitor General Rob- 
ert H. Jackson and Benjamin V. Cohen, 
who also advocate more government spend- 
ing. Undercover talk predicted that WPA 
funds for this year would be upped from 








Newsphotos 
School for Scanners: Launching a nationwide drive against coun- 
terfeit money, Secret Service agents in New York last week offered shop- 
keepers and cashiers the first in a series of lectures on how to tell good 
from phony bills. Enlarged specimens of a bogus note (left) and an au- 
thentic one emphasized the major flaw of all fakes: portraits that lack 
fine shading and sharply etched features. 
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one to two billion dollars, that the Pres. | 


dent would present a sweeping plan to aid 
the railroads, and that he would attempt 
to speed up private housing construction 
with the subsidy Eccles has long urged, 
Presidential associates reported that Mr. 





Roosevelt’s “dutch was up” but weren't / 
sure he was yet ready to try a new tack. | 


Those close to the President were conf. | 


dent of just two things: First, Mr. Roose. 
velt was taking the business tailspin much 
more seriously than at any previous time. 
Second, unless there is a healthy upswing 
in the next few weeks, he will propose ac. 
tion of some kind, probably in the direc. 
tion of more spending. 





Squatting and HOLC 


In Negro political circles of Cambridge, 


Mass., a minor leader of the New Deal 
faction is Nathaniel Brewer, 49, a one- 
legged WPA timekeeper who has eight chil- 
dren. Two months ago the Brewer family, 
already evicted from two houses on Cam- 


bridge’s Walden Street, was forced out of | 


a third. Explaining to friends that he was 
motivated by the Presidential fireside chat 
which stressed that “no American should 
be without food and _ shelter,” Brewer 
moved his family a few doors down Wal- 
den Street to a nine-room house. It be- 
longed to the Home Owners Loan Corp., 
which had acquired it through foreclosure. 

Soon the Brewers became the HOLC’s 
“most annoying case.” When shutting off 
the water failed to drive the family out, 
the HOLC brought a succession of trespass 
charges. Brewer paid two $20 fines, ap- 
pealed two others, and wrote six letters to 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and her son 
James. The Roosevelts referred the mat- 
ter to the HOLC, and the controversy was 
right back where it started. 

Last week Brewer went to jail for three 
days until he paid a fifth $20 fine. Free 
again, he rejoined his family in the HOLC 
house, while a mass meeting of sympathiz- 
ers collected enough to pay off a probable 
sixth fine. 





Squaws Riot 


In pine-fragrant Northern Minnesota, 
13,000 Chippewa Indians live on seven 
government reservations, sell souvenirs to 


summer tourists, and hire themselves out | 


as guides to hunting and fishing parties. 
These red men have become so much & 
part of the white man’s civilization that 
they had to go to a costumer to get tribal 
regalia for a recent Chippewa pageant. 
For sixteen years, the government’s Con- 
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solidated Chippewa Indian Agency has min- | 


istered to all the Minnesota tribes from its 
headquarters at Cass Lake, near the source 
of the Mississippi River. Naturally, the 
Cass Lake Indians got most attention. So 
recently Washington ordered agency head- 
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quarters transferred 130 miles southeast to 
Duluth to give more equal consideration to 
other reservations. When moving actually 
started last week, Cass Lake merchants— 
faced with the loss of about 100 steady 
customers—put the Indians up to a pro- 
test demonstration, employing modern 
picketing and sit-down tactics. 

After a tribal council, Indian braves 
marched on agency headquarters at night 
and paraded around menacingly enough to 
prevent movers from carting away office 
equipment. Next forenoon a mob of 200 
stormed the office and disrupted business. 
When Louis Balsam, agency superinten- 
dent, came out to announce the transfer, 
a mob of howling squaws set upon him and 
tore his clothing. Balsam wrenched free 
safely. Later he took his staff to Duluth. 

Confused by charges and countercharges, 
Secretary of Interior Ickes next day prom- 
ised to arrange a referendum so all Minne- 
sota Chippewas might vote on a site for 
agency headquarters. 





Machine in Missouri 


Two years ago a Federal grand jury be- 
gan investigating vote frauds growing out 
of Thomas J. Pendergast’s control of Kan- 
sas City politics. In the trials that followed, 
56 political lackeys received punishment 
ranging from small fines to stiff jail sen- 
tences. On other fronts the Pendergast 
machine felt the law’s unaccustomed sting. 
A bipartisan election board was set up to 
prevent recurrence of the 1934 bloody 
balloting in which four persons were killed. 
The State Legislature last session passed a 
permanent registration law that scattered 
the city’s “ghost” voters and cut the 1934 
registration total by 24,000. 

Encouraged by these signs, a new coali- 
tion party this year waged a vigorous cam- 
paign. Nevertheless, the results of the 
municipal voting last week paralleled every 
election since 1924. Kansas City gave 
Pendergast’s mayoralty candidate a 43,000- 


Pendergast and his nephew Jim 


vote majority, and the machine won every 
city office but one Council seat. 

Again sounding a reminder that it takes 
more than promises of “good government” 
to unravel a close-knit political organiza- 
tion, the Boss gloated: “We made a won- 
derful showing.” 

Coalitionists, predicting eventual vic- 
tory, were comforted because they had cut 
the machine’s 1934 majority by 16,000 
votes and because Federal prosecution of 
Pendergast’s henchmen will continue. 





To Key West 


Key West, Fla., has been one of the 
nation’s wealthiest cities and one of its 
poorest. A pirates’ rendezvous 300 years 
ago, by the turn of the present century it 
had grown into Florida’s largest town. 
Cigar making, sponge fishing, and an im- 





Wide World 


Over a wrecked railroad bed, PWA funds built an oversea highway to Key West 





portant naval base kept Key West’s 
pockets full; another advantage promised 
even greater prosperity. 

Less than 100 miles from Cuba, the city 
had potentialities as a seaport that at- 
tracted the attention of a wealthy oilman 
and Florida promotor, Henry M. Flagler. 
To bridge the 106 miles between Key West 
and the Florida mainland, Flagler by 1912 
had stretched a $30,000,000 railway via- 
duct across the Keys. Critics called the 
road “Flagler’s Folly” but conceded it to 
be one of the century’s greatest engineer- 
ing feats. Before long the seagoing line had 
earned its nickname in fact as well as 
fancy. 

Then evil days fell upon the picturesque 
city. Flagler died in 1913. The government 
removed the naval base. Competition drove 
out the cigar makers and sponge fishers. 
The railroad, originally interested in trans- 
shipping Caribbean freight, made little ef- 
fort to encourage tourists. In a brief boom 
during the Florida heyday of the ’20s, Key 
West and Monroe County joined forces to 
build an oversea motor road to the main- 
land. By 1930, when all but about 26 miles 
had been completed, tourists had little 
money to spend on Southern jaunts; 
moreover, the necessary ferry trip across 
the gap discouraged all but a few hardy 
motorists entranced by the Key’s genuine 
charm. 

In 1934, half of Key West’s 11,500 in- 
habitants were on relief. Next year a hurri- 
cane wrecked the railroad and added to the 
island’s isolation. Fifteen months ago, part- 
ly as a relief measure and partly to attract 
visitors to the impoverished city, the 
Federal government authorized a $3,600,- 
000 PWA loan for completion of the over- 
sea highway. The railroad’s battered right- 
of-way was rebuilt to bridge the final gaps; 
the toll project was opened last week. Flori- 
da hailed it as the “miracle feat of the 
century.” Now motorists may follow the 
East’s most famous route, U.S. 1, from 
Calais, Maine, 2,187 miles to the nation’s 
southernmost city. 
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Franco’s offensive: eastward to Barcelona, southward to the sea 


Franco’s Onrush Scares Paris 


With Back-Door Fascist Threat 


Mechanized War Machine 
Plows Through IIl-Equipped Foe 
in March to the Sea 


Like most wars, Spain’s has been chiefly 
a record of plans that didn’t work. General 
Franco failed to capture Madrid in Novem- 
ber 1936 because he hesitated on the out- 
skirts until Russian aid reached the 
government and, with unforeseen power, 
held him off. The Italians’ motorized of- 
fensive at Guadalajarra last March bogged 
down in mud and was shot to pieces by 
planes. The loyalists’ Teruel offensive 
succeeded at first—but was beaten back 
by an unsuspected insurgent artillery 
superiority. 

Mar. 9, after months of painstaking 
preparation, Francisco Franco launched a 
great, intricate offensive. Last week it was 
rolling along with a smoothness that fore- 
shadowed decisive triumph. 


Strategists 

For almost a year as loyalists and in- 
surgents battered at impregnable trench 
systems outside Madrid, the Aragon front 
remained so quiet that opposing troops 
occasionally played soccer with one another. 
Then, a year ago, new German and Italian 
staff officers arrived to provide General 


Franco’s military brains. Study of the ter- 
rain (see map) showed them one out- 
standing strategic fact: on the Aragon 
front the insurgents had the priceless ad- 
vantage of interior lines enabling them to 
shift troops not only along that front but 
between Aragon and Madrid with one-third 


‘the effort required by the government. 


And from Saragossa the insurgents could 
drive across flat Aragon to Lérida, key to 
Catalonia, and thence down the Ebro Val- 
ley to the Mediterranean—cutting loyalist 
Spain in two. 

By last summer the Fascists had elimi- 
nated the only drawback to the plan: they 
had wiped out all government strongholds 
on the Basque coast which otherwise would 
have threatened their rear. Old Marshal 
Pietro Badoglio, hero of the Ethiopian war, 
then worked out the tactical method: feel- 
ing out enemy weak spots by rapid motor- 
ized thrusts. He was reputedly aided by a 
mysterious German staff genius living “in 
a small white house” at Salamanca. By fall 
Franco was ready. Then came another in- 
calculable event: the Ebro River, rising 
22 feet in the greatest floods in twenty 
years, immobilized artillery and trucks. 

The Fascists waited for sunshine and 
firm ground, and last March the Aragon sun 
glinted on long lines of tanks, trucks, and 
tractor-drawn artillery. Navarrese cavalry 
kicked up clouds of dust, and planes 


——— 
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wheeled in a clear sky. The biggest of. 
fensive since the World War was under 
way. 


Advance 


It proceeded exactly according to plan, 
First motorized columns sped down the 
Ebro Valley to Alcahiz, driving the loyal- 
ists before them with hundreds of quick. 
firing guns and flocks of 379-mile-an-hour 
planes. The fall of Alcafiz outflanked 
Caspe and forced the government to with- 
draw to Fraga. One hundred sixty planes 
blasted them out of that and back to 
Lérida. There Gen. Juan Yague coolly 
waited until crack Moorish reinforcements 
came up. This week they roared into the 
city and in desperate house-to-house fight- 
ing they drove the loyalists out of the 
greatest stronghold that was on the road 
to Barcelona. 

Meanwhile Gen. José Moscardo, hero of 
the Alcazar siege, cracked down on Bar- 
bastro, and trapped the loyalist armies, 
forcing 6,000 of them to flee over snow- 
choked Pyrenees passes to France. There 
they were first interned but this week were 
sent back to Barcelona in return for gov- 
ernment-held prisoners, including the Duke 
of Saragossa.* 

With Lérida captured and the north se- 
cured, Gen. Garcia Valino and two divi- 
sions of Italians drove rapidly down the 
Ebro Valley pass to the Mediterranean. 
By Monday night the rebels were hammer- 
ing at the gates of their objective, Tortosa. 
Their guns stopped all traffic on the last 
highway linking Catalonia and the rest of 
government territory, and thus they achieved 
their objective of severing loyalist Spain. 





*The Duke drove the train that took Queen 
Victoria, wife of Alfonso XIII, from Spain aft- 
er the revolution of 1931—not because he was 
a Duke but because he earned his living as a 
locomotive engineer. 
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For months, as Franco prepared to make 
Catalonia the decisive theatre of conflict, 
Madrid had nearly forgotten the sound of 
shells. On Sunday, crowds strolled down 
the Prado with almost prewar gaiety. Sud- 
denly came the nervous crack of modern 
rapid-fire artillery, and in 90 minutes 2,000 
shells had reopened the city’s old wounds 
in the most intensive bombardment of the 
war. This clearly indicated that Franco 
hasn’t concentrated all his new equipment 
in Aragon and may yet launch a simulta- 
neous offensive against Madrid. 


Significance 

Franco’s success for the week resulted 
from overwhelming mechanized and motor- 
ized forces against a poorly equipped army. 
It also gave military observers their first 
accurate idea of how such forces would 
operate in a large battle. Outstanding de- 
velopment: the use of great masses of low- 
flying planes for strafing and bombing 
trenches. 

Only one thing, it seemed, could save the 
loyalists: prompt aid by the French Army. 
To make certain that this doesn’t occur, 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain sent 
Winston Churchill to Paris last week to 
warn Premier Blum that Britain won’t 
back such a move. To British Conserva- 
tives the war had been won—and they 
scarcely bothered to conceal their pleasure. 
But to the realistic French General Staff 
it meant that France would henceforth be 
threatened in the rear by a Fascist state 
—and what seemed likely to be a perma- 
nent Nazi-Fascist “army of occupation.” 








Bombs Over Europe 


Britain and Italy Tell People 
What to Do When Raids Come 


The British Government mailed to its 
citizens last week half a million copies of a 
36-page pamphlet, written in the dry tone 
of a catalogue but entitled “How to Pro- 
tect Your Home Against Air Raids.” 

It advised every Briton to consider his 
home a ship and himself the captain, pre- 
pared for shipwreck before it comes. He 
must choose at once the room least ex- 
posed to gas, shrapnel, or shell splinters, 
and start stocking it with canned food, 
fire fighting equipment, tools, books, play- 
ing cards, radio or gramophone, and a first- 
aid kit. Elaborate diagrams showed how to 
seal crevices, sandbag windows, brace ceil- 
ings, and reinforce walls. 

Gas masks already fitted should be on 
hand for every member of the family. 
(British stores offer three sizes for adults, 
a “baby’s bag,” and a special type for 
children from 2 to 5 years old.) When the 
raid comes, pass the time reading, writing, 
sewing, playing cards and quiet games, or 
listening to the radio. If there is time, res- 
idents of big cities should send children, in- 





European 


Modern War: the automobile has not entirely replaced the horse 


valids, the aged, and pets to safer places. 
Should the bombers come too soon for that, 
“don’t let the children romp about, as 
they will only tire themselves out and get 
exhausted.” 

Booklets will be issued until every home 
is danger-conscious. The government is 
spending $42,500,000 this year to spread 
such propaganda and to build new bomb 
shelters and train a million volunteers for 
emergency duty in air attacks. 

In Italy—where every city is an 
art treasury—Benito Mussolini likewise 
warned his citizens to prepare. The Duce 
made a saber-rattling speech to the Sen- 
ate: Italy can mobilize 9,000,000 men be- 
tween 19 and 55; the air force is among the 
best; the navy, new, swift, and strong, 
with the biggest submarine fleet; “often 
the best defense is offense.” Then: 

“War from the sky is destined to assume 
even greater importance in the war of to- 
morrow ... The best active defense against 
air attack consists in sending away from 





Pix 
‘The best defense is . . . offense!’ 


the great centers of population all those— 
and there are many—who are not abso- 
lutely required to live there. 

“From this moment I say that all those 
who can organize their existence in smaller 
towns in the countryside would do well 
not to await the twelfth hour. Tomorrow, 
in case of war, everything that prevents 
mobilization might be prohibited. So much 
the worse, then, for those who have not 
foreseen this and are late.” 


‘| The repeated bombings of cities in the 
Spanish civil war (carried out by Italian 
planes in Franco’s service) have given Eu- 
rope a terrifying preview. Mussolini’s 
speech and the British instructions were 
examples of the practical preparations to 
meet it—Italy by encouraging immediate 
exodus from cities, Britain by steeling her 
citizens to sit and take it. 





Pagans and Plebiscites 
Religious Issue Growing 
in Onward Drive of Nazis 


For years Nazis have talked vaguely 
of Nordic paganism, but last week for 
the first time this mysticism received 
ritualistic definition in print. A new 
pamphlet minutely laid down rules for 
marriage ceremonies in the Temples of 
Blood which the pagans are beginning to 
scatter about the Reich. 

Between rows of uniformed Nazis car- 
rying Swastika banners and torches, the 
Nordic couple advances down the temple 
to a brazier of sacred fire and a bust of 
Adolf Hitler. The pagan priest raises his 
arm in the Nazi salute and cries: “United 
in the Nazi world outlook, you have 
found your way to one another. Your 
German blood will not rest until you 
recognize Christianity as a false doctrine.” 
The bride then throws a wreath of flowers 
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Called to Rome: Cardinal Innitzer 


in the flame and is crowned with ever- 
greens. 

To Catholics such a rite is the blackest 
heresy, but the church was too busy with 
another matter last week to worry about 
it. Though Cardinal Innitzer, primate of 
Austria, had urged all Catholics to vote 
Ja in the Anschluss plebiscite this Sunday 
(Newsweek, Apr. 4) and even ended his 
plea with a Heil Hitler, the Vatican radio 
station stirred up a new complication 
that same night. Over the air came a 
voice denouncing Nazism by implication 
and warning Austrians against “wolves 
in sheeps’ clothing.” Next day the Vati- 
can hurriedly explained that the mysteri- 
ous broadcast was “unofficial.” 

Moreover, in a series of apparent moves 
for conciliation with the Nazis, the Vati- 
can ordered Cardinal Innitzer to Rome 
for a special discussion, a papal legate 
opened conversations in Berlin, and the 
Bishop of Fulda appealed to all German 
Catholics to vote Ja on Sunday. Finally, 
for first time since last June, the Reich’s 
Ambassador von Bergen conferred with 
Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State. 

Meanwhile, the Nazis put the plebiscite 
campaign into high gear and turned loose 
all their powers of invective. In Berlin, to 
an ecstatic 20,000, Reichsfiihrer Hitler de- 
nounced “these murderers and destroyers 
of law .. . these criminals . . . these 
democrats.” Vienna for the first time 
heard the bitter gibes of Paul Joseph 
Goebbels, diminutive Propaganda Min- 
ister: “Our critics are morbid, degenerate, 
democratic intellectuals . . . Some even 
say that the Jew is a human being .. . 
Hitler tore the Versailles Treaty in pieces 
and threw it in their faces.” 

Joseph Biirckel, official plebiscite or- 
ganizer, joyfully burned down Wiollerdorf 
concentration camp, where former Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg had imprisoned many 


Nazis, and referred to Archduke Otto 
(Austrian pretender) as “Otto the Last.” 
In Salzburg 14,000 members of the Nazi 
Austrian Legion tramped home from exile 
in Germany as the Cathedral organ 
boomed out the “Horst Wessel Song.” 
And puzzled Viennese tried vainly to 
operate slot telephones with oversized 
German coins. 

The plebiscite excitement didn’t cause 
the Fiihrer to forget his 3,200,000 “blood 
brothers” in Czechoslovakia. He rejected 
in advance Premier Milan Hodza’s plan 
to give them local government rights, and 
Marshal Hermann Goring’s National 
Zeitung loudly demanded the partitioning 
of Czechoslovakia among Hungary, Po- 
land, and Germany. At the same time, the 
Sudeten Nazis of Czechoslovakia formed 
a minorities alliance with Hungarians, 
Poles, and Slovaks, and all demanded 
cantonal autonomy on the Swiss plan. 
Hodza answered them in a radio speech: 
“We have never yielded to pressure and 
we never will.” 





Liechtenstein 


Liechtenstein is wedged in_ between 
Switzerland and the Austrian Tirol (now 
Nazi). It boasts mountain scenery, 65 
square miles, and 10,000 inhabitants (Ger- 
manic, Catholic) .* Independent since 1866, 
the principality has been ruled since 1719 
by one of the richest families in Europe. 

Last week Prince Franz von Paula I. 





*Other tiny and fabled European states: 
Luxemburg (999 square miles), Danzig (754 
square miles), Andorra (191 square miles), 
San Marino (38 square miles), Monaco (8 
square miles), Vatican City (109 acres). 
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‘Otto the Last’ 


Maria Karl August von und zu Liechten- | 


stein, who had reigned nine years, said he 
wanted a rest—he is 84—and abdicated. 
He handed his coronet to a grand nephew, 
Prince Franz, who is 32, handsome, and a 
bachelor. The Diet promptly adopted a 
resolution reaffirming allegiance to the eco- 
nomic tie-up with Switzerland (Liechten- 
stein formerly had a customs union with 
Austria; it switched to Switzerland after 
the World War). 

The people of Liechtenstein thus made 
a lilliputian gesture in defense of their 
privileges and independence. Like the 
Venezuelans, who are enriched by oil, and 
the Monegasques, who are supported by 
Monte Carlo’s gaming tables, Liechten- 
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The Prince of Liechtenstein an his wife 
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steiners pay no taxes to speak of. The 
dynasty takes care of most expenses with 
revenues (estimated at $100,000,000) from 
outside properties whose aggregate acreage 
exceeds the area of the principality itself 
—among them broad estates in Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany, a Viennese palace 
containing a world-famous art collection, 
and 36 Austrian castles. 

Despite Liechtenstein’s fortunate condi- 
tion, the Nazi party has made gains there 
and unquestionably had a finger in the 
abdication. Among other things the 
Prince’s wife, Elisabeth von Gutmann, 
daughter of a Vienna banker, is part- 
Jewish. 





wor 


Trotskyism at the Pole 


Moscow Strikes at ‘Bunglers’ 


on the Northern Sea Route 


Arctic exploration and colonization is 
one of the Soviet Union’s pet projects, and 
NSRA (Northern Sea Route Administra- 
tion) is one of the few government agencies 
to have escaped the Stalin purge. Three 
weeks ago, when the explorer Ivan Papanin 
returned after drifting for nine months on 
the ice pack from the North Pole to the 
coast of Greenland, Moscow hailed him 
and his three companions as heroes. But in 
the midst of good news came evil tidings. 

The government charged that as the re- 
sult of “bungling and plotting” in the 
NSRA some 800 men were marooned 
aboard ships trapped in ice fields north of 
Siberia. Half the Soviet’s 160 polar freight- 
ers and most of its far-famed icebreakers, 
it seemed, had been trapped as they plied 
between Murmansk, near Finland, and 
Vladivostok, opposite Japan. 

Last week the Soviet Council of Com- 
missars severely censured NSRA. Besides 
“inefficient bunglers,” the council had dis- 
covered Trotskyite “wreckers”: the ice- 
bound ships had been sabotaged by “doubt- 
ful elements” among the 40,000 engineers, 
flyers, colonists, lumbermen, trappers, and 
hunters who work for NSRA north of the 
Transsiberian Railroad. In short, NSRA’s 
1937 record was “unsatisfactory” —despite 
its spectacular transpolar flights,* the 
Papanin expedition, and its civilizing la- 
bors along 6,000 miles of Arctic seashore. 
Anything could be expected. 

Yet most Russians were surprised when 
the investigators accused Dr. Otto Schmidt, 
NSRA’s head man and inspiration, of “self- 
satisfaction and conceit.” The black- 
bearded professor of mathematics is per- 





*Last July three NSRA airmen flew a land- 
plane from Moscow to San Jacinto, near Los 
Angeles, and set the world nonstop mark at 
6,262 miles. Last week H. W. von Engel of 
Germany flew from Southampton to Caravellas, 

razil, making a world seaplane record of 5,433 
miles, (Time, 48 hours; previous holder, Mario 
Stoppani of Italy, Cadiz, Spain—Caravellas, 
4,360 miles.) 





Papanin (right) is still a Red hero; 


haps the most respected figure in the Soviet 
Union. Schmidt was Papanin’s boss, but 
he was not decorated in the celebration of 
Papanin’s retum. This was the more un- 
expected since, as Schmidt alighted at the 
Moscow airport after a flight to the North 
Pole, Stalin himself had publicly embraced 
him and kissed him on both cheeks. Also 
at the New Year, Schmidt was represented 
as “Grandfather Frost” (Santa Claus) to 
millions of hero-worshiping Russian chil- 
dren. 





Britain in the Air 


Fight on Swinton Grows 
in Wake of Fresh Sabotage 


Trying out a new type of seaplane, Vis- 
count Swinton worried his young aide by 
swerving inland. Over Reading Field the 
Air Minister swooped so low that his com- 
panion shouted a warning. Minutes later 
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not so the bearded Otto Schmidt 


Lord Swinton made a good landing on the 
Channel, and the officer apologized. 

“Indeed, what could make you think,” 
observed the Cabinet member, “that I 
should be so foolish as forget I was flying 
over land! However, don’t worry. All’s well 
that ends well . . .” And so saying Lord 
Swinton wrenched open the cabin door and 
stepped out into the Channel. 

No one knows if that really happened. 
But it’s an anecdote that appeared in the 
British weekly, The New Statesman and 
Nation, as part of a concerted opposition 
attack on administration of the Air Min- 
istry in the stress of the rearmament pro- 
gram. Journalists could take personal gibes 
at Swinton, although he is a member of 
the House of Lords and hence immune 
from heckling in Commons. But two weeks 
ago he sat nervously in the Peers’ Gallery 
there while Frederick Montague, Labor 
M.P., demanded that the Royal Air Force 
get such a raking over by an independent 
commission as civil aviation just had from 
the Cadman committee (Newsweek, Apr. 
4). Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
coldly refused “to institute a court-martial 
on the Air Minister.” 

But last week Parliament, still dissat- 
isfied with the progress of air rearmament, 
returned to the attack. This time it was 
not on Swinton directly but on factories 
supplying the new bombers and fighters. 
Its basis was the fact that four new R.A.F. 
bombers within the past month had been 
tampered with. M.P.’s charged sabotage 
in the factories, presumably by dissatisfied 
workers. 





Tsung Tsai Chiang 
General Climbs From Depths, 


Becomes Stalin of China 


There is no darker day in China’s mod- 
ern history than Dec. 13, 1937, when the 
fierce battalions of Japan stormed into 
Nanking, sacked and defiled the modern- 
ized capital, and surged triumphantly up 
to the hill-top mausoleum of Dr. Sun Yat- 
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Chinese War: attack in the swamps 


sen, father of the Chinese revolution. 

That day the political and military pres- 
tige of Chiang Kai-shek, Chinese Premier- 
Generalissimo, touched bottom. Futile 
seemed to have been his efforts of a decade 
—the heroic military struggle to material- 
ize Sun’s dream of a Chinese republic; his 
brilliant campaigns against predatory war 
lords; his vast public-works and national 
education programs. The Liberator—who 
had ruled with the strength if not the title 
of a dictator—for the first time in his ca- 
reer as a General fled before an advancing 
army. And observers were not surprised 
when a little later he gave up his post of 
Premier. 

But Chiang remained the nation’s first 
strategist. He retained the job of General- 
issimo (he had always maintained that 
Japan’s war machine could be beaten by 
a war of attrition) and vanished from the 
political limelight. Last week he returned 
to his place in the sun. 

Japan’s armies in North and Central 
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China had failed in their winter-long ef- 
forts to overrun all the territory north of 
the Yangtze. Chiang’s guerrillas had har- 
assed and outmaneuvered them in the hills 
and the great swamps of the lowlands. And 
now the grateful Kuomintang (National 
Peoples party) Congress, meeting at 
Hankow, elected Chiang Kai-shek per- 
manent chairman of the executive com- 
mittee—a post somewhat analagous to 
Joseph Stalin’s.* 

The Kuomintang empowered Chiang to 
(1) ask the party congress to recon- 
sider any legislative moves he might dis- 
like and (2) to veto or approve, as he 
might see fit, any final decisions reached 
by the executive committee. Previously 
(since the death of the party’s founder, 
Sun, in 1925) the Kuomintang had been 
governed theoretically by wrangling com- 
mittees and interlocking directorates— 
even when in national emergencies Chiang 
acted as dictator. Now the party will be 
run by one man, as is the case in Germany 
and Italy; in witness of which the 400 del- 
egates who convened at Hankow last week 
officially acclaimed Chiang as Tsung Tsai 
—The Leader. 





*As Secretary-General, Stalin controls the 
Communist party, which in turn rules Russia. 
The Kuomintang’s purpose is to perform a sim- 
ilar function in China. 





Egypt: A three months’ feud be- 
tween Farouk I and Nahas Pasha 
—nationalist Premier deposed by 
the boy-King last January, reached 
a climax in last week’s Parliament 
elections. Violence at the polls 
caused six deaths and a score of 
cracked heads; the King’s machine 
won 92 seats to 12 for the Pasha’s 
Wafdists. 


Ontario ‘Hypocrites’ 
Hepburn Defies the Clergy 
Puts Over Sweepstakes Bill 


His hearty laugh and good disposition 
have earned for Premier Mitchell Hepbur 
of Ontario the nickname “Happy,” but the 
newspapers call him “Canada’s most con. 
sistent producer of consternation.” He has 
battled successively with hydroelectric po. 
tentates, the C.1.0., and the Dominion goy. 
ernment at Ottawa. Last week the Pre. 
mier tangled with a new opponent. 

For some time, Toronto business leaders 
have felt that the Canadian money poured 


POOR te 


each year into the Irish Hospital Sweep- i 


stakes might better be used for Ontario | 


hospitals, Last March the Legislature be. 
came interested, and a motion for local 
sweepstakes was introduced. When Hep- 
burn announced his support of the bill, a 
successful vote seemed imminent. 

Then, one Monday morning, the Pre- 
mier walked into his office to find heaped 
up a week end’s accumulation of mailed 


aoe 


and wired protests from the neighboring | 


clergy. Though United States advocates of 
the “legalized lottery” have wilted under 
church opposition, Hepburn was undaunt- 
ed. To a heckling Legislature, he roared: 
“I am pursued by hundreds of church 
organizations to take tickets on various 
draws ... I have bought enough to paper 
this house. Yet, when we try to bring this 
thing into the open, these are the people 
who object ... 1 am not going to be le 
around by the nose by any minister!” 

W. A. Baird, an M.P. who is a Toronto 
hospital manager, jumped up shouting: “I 
don’t want my nospital to take money that 
is going to come from che sale of gambling 
tickets!” 

“Why be hypocritical?” countered the 
Premier. Didn’t Mr. Baird understand that 
probably his hospital had already received 
money from gambling in its government 
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appropriations? (In sixteen years, the On- 
tario government has collected more than 
324,000,000 from a 5 per cent levy on race- 
track wagers.) 

As preachers waxed furious, the local 
church council demanded an explanation 
of “serious charges made against ministers 
of religion in the province.” His reputation 
for piety at stake, Hepburn hastily ex- 
plained that his criticism had been aimed 
only at those who actually sent protests. 
In the ensuing lull, the sweepstakes bill 
was carried 48 to 34. 

But that doesn’t mean that Ontario is 
ready to open a sweepstakes. Under Cana- 
dian law, the resolution must now be sub- 
mitted to the Dominion Parliament for 


approval. 





Mexican Oil 


Messrs. Rickett and Smith 
Make an Offer to Cardenas 


Francis William Rickett, jovial but suave 
British promoter, has been termed the 
“Lawrence of Finance” because of his mys- 
terious roles in African and Near Eastern 
affairs. In 1929, dealing directly with King 
Feisal of Iraq, he obtained a 45,000-square 
mile oil concession. In September 1935, he 
took on the job of trying to balk Italy’s 
invasion of Ethiopia. Announcing himself 
in Addis Ababa as the representative of 
the Coptic Church of Egypt, he began mid- 
night oil negotiations with Emperor Haile 
Selassie. A week and a half later he an- 
nounced he had obtained, for Standard 
Oil, a $50,000,000 concession to exploit 
more than half of Ethiopia. But Benito 
Mussolini objected to this effort to muscle 
in on his preserve; Standard Oil disowned 
the whole Ethiopian deal; and international 
complications shortly burst the bubble. 

On this side of the Atlantic, at the time 
Rickett was dickering with Feisal, a specu- 
lator by name of Ben Smith was making 
Wall Street history with daring bear raids 
at the start of the great depression. His 
boast was then, as it is now, that he would 
bet on anything. 

Last week this nimble-minded pair com- 
bined their forces and arrived in Mexico 
City together for a fresh venture.* Two 
weeks before, President Lazaro Cardenas 
had expropriated the $450,000,000 British 
and American oil industry. He was now in 
desperate need of markets for the oil in 
order to bolster a weak Federal Treasury 
and pay the wages of 18,000 workers. Rick- 
ett and Smith held hurried and secret con- 
ferences with Cardenas. It was rumored 
they had promised to find markets for 
more than half Mexico’s oil. Arriving in 
New York by plane a few days later, 
Rickett denied an agreement had been 








*Predicted in Periscope, Apr. 4. 


made, but implied he expected one on his 
return to Mexico this week. 

In Mexico City likewise arrived a de- 
mand from the United States that Mexico 
compensate both the oil companies and 
Americans whose agricultural land has 
been expropriated in the last few years. 
President Cardenas immediately called a 
session of the Mexican Congress to con- 
sider an internal loan of $22,000,000. (The 
total bill to foreigners is estimated at more 
than $1,000,000,000.) He then sent a note 
to the United States: “You may be sure 
that Mexico will know how to honor its 
obligations of today and its obligations of 
yesterday.” 

Secretary of State Hull returned a 
friendly reply. President Roosevelt was 
“satisfied” and said former American prop- 
erty owners should expect to receive only 
the original investment minus deprecia- 
tion. Castillo Najera, Mexican Ambassa- 
dor, conferred with Hull on means of pay- 
ment. And from Mexico, where no govern- 
ment has existed for long without the sup- 
port of the United States, came a sigh of 
great relief. 


Background 

For many years oil has been chief trou- 
blemaker between the United States and 
Mexico. It began back in 1900 when the 
American Edward L. Doheny bought 280,- 
000 acres of Mexican oil land for $325,000. 
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Castillo Najera 


The industry grew swiftly, as did the power 
of foreign operators. They were accused 
of bribery and extortion, matched only by 
the graft of Mexican officials. Before long 
foreigners controlled two-thirds of Mexi- 
co’s wealth—agricultural as well as min- 
eral. 

Then, in 1911, the idealistic revolution of 





Francisco Madero overthrew the dictator- 
ship of Porfirio Diaz. In 1917 a new consti- 
tution promised restoration of lands to the 
peons and asserted national ownership of 
subsoil wealth. Attempts to carry out the 
latter provision created incessant friction 
with the United States. The dispute 
reached a crisis in 1926 but was resolved 
the following year when Ambassador 
Dwight Morrow signed an agreement with 
President Calles excluding from considera- 
tion all lands exploited prior to 1917. 

But in 1934 the ten-year dictatorship of 
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Calles ended: Lazaro Cardenas became 
President. Determined to carry out the 
provisions of the 1917 Constitution liter- 
ally, he began large-scale divisions of land 
among the peons and encouraged labor to 
agitate for better conditions. 

Despite increasing burdens from the 
world depression, Cardenas did not curtail 
his expensive program. He continued the 
drive on all fronts and climaxed it with 
expropriation of the foreign oil industry. 





Significance 


In such a time of financial stress the re- 
sult has been severe dislocation of the 
Mexican economy. It is doubtful whether 
Mexico will be able to compensate Ameri- 
cans as promised. She lost her chief source 
of foreign exchange when Washington 
stopped silver purchases because of the oil 
appropriation. This week, still seeking oil 
markets, she offered Great Britain the 
year’s entire exportable supply of petro- 
leum. 

The oil companies themselves were far 
from optimistic. One representative re- 
marked bitterly: “Washington let us 
down.” But they did not give up. Instead, 
they appealed, for the second time, to the 
Mexican Supreme Court. 
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Nine Old Men of Hockey 
Make Few Errors in Judgment 
but Fall Short of Goal 


Mathematically the odds are three 
that any given team will reach the Stan- 
ley Cup playoffs, one that it won’t. At 
the regular season’s end after four months 
of competition, the first three teams in 
each league earn a chance to win hockey’s 
world series, and only the two tailenders 
are eliminated. 

Difficult as it may seem to avoid a 
place in this final round robin, the New 
York Americans have achieved the lowly 
distinction no less than ten times in thir- 
teen years. Ever since the star-spangled 
Americans introduced puck chasing to 
New Yorkers in 1925, they’ve been step- 
children of the National Hockey League. 
For, a year later the New York Rangers 
came along, with more money and superi- 
or players, and soon became the city’s 
idols. 

Operated by Bill Dwyer, horse and 
night-club backer, the Americans never 
could show black figures. Two years ago 
the league took them over. Last fall at 
the start of the season, they seemed more 
hopeless than ever. Sports writers, apprais- 
ing a line-up of veterans unwanted by 
other teams, dubbed them the “Nine Old 
Men of Hockey.” 

Managed by Mervyn 
whose motto is “Keep 


(Red) Dutton, 
punching—but 


hard,” the Nine Old Men inexplicably be- 
came young again. To the casual fan, the 





team seemed terrible. But somehow it 
managed to win games. Chief cause was 
probably Goalie Earl Robertson, who 
night after night guarded his cage like a 
tiger. Senile shooters—40-year-old Ching 
Johnson, 36-year-old Happy Day, and 
35-year-old Nels Stewart—may have been 
slow on their feet, but they were fast in 
the head, seldom making an error in 
judgment. 

Not only did the Americans reach the 
playoffs, but last week they won their 
first series from the Rangers, two games 
to one. Then Sunday they came shocking- 
ly close to defeating the Chicago Black 
Hawks. With games tied at one-all, their 
last desperate gesture was to bench Goalie 
Robertson, leave the cage vacant, and 
send the entire team down the ice for a 
score. But time ran out on the Nine Old 
Men, and they lost the decision, 3-2. So 
Chicago meets the Toronto Maple Leafs 
in three-out-of-five games—the final series 
for the Stanley Cup. 





Won: 


By Sonny, cocker spaniel, a decision 
from a trout. In Pulaski, N.Y., a day be- 
fore the opening of the trout season, 
Sonny waded into a pool for a drink. The 
trout jumped at the dog’s floppy ear— 
and hung on. Sonny frantically jerked his 
head and hurled the 144-pound fish 10 
feet on land. 

By Oxford from Cambridge, their 90th 
rowing duel, by two lengths on London’s 
choppy Thames. In the losing shell, which 
several times nearly capsized, were two 


Americans: husky Gordon Keppel, pulling 
the No. 6 oar, and Coxswain Thomas 
Hunter, who has paralyzed legs and can’ 
walk without crutches. 

By Henry Picard, Hershey, Pa., profes. 
sional, the Bobby Jones $5,000 mastery 
golf tournament in Augusta, Ga., with a 
three-under-par score—285 for 72 holes, 
Jones trailed him by twelve strokes. 

By Joe Louis, a heavyweight bout from 
Harry Thomas, by a fifth-round knock. 


Lappe 


eta a tee os ac, 


out in Chicago—after a rare episode jn 7 
the third round. Tagged by Louis square. | 


ly on the chin, Thomas staggered back. 
ward toward his own corner, where his 
manager, Nate Lewis, shoved a. stool 
under him. As Thomas rested while the 
final seconds of the round ticked away, 
Louis thought it was time for intermis. 
sion and obligingly walked to his own cor. 
ner. Referee Dave Miller didn’t know 
what to do, so he did nothing. 

By ballplayers and jockeys, from the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, the right to 
deduct expenses of buying and cleaning 
uniforms from their Federal income-tax 
returns. 





Lost: 


By St. Louis Cardinals, control of 73 
minor-league rookies, set free by base- 
ball’s czar, Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 
who denounced the Cardinal chain-store 
system. 


By Harvard, the indoor college polo | 


title to Yale, 11-10, in an overtime period 7 


when a weary Harvard pony kicked the 
ball through his own goal. 
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American Goalie Robertson stopped this shot, but Chicago’s Black Hawks won the series 
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Gargantua the Great: 
Young Fellow of 7 Is the Star 
of New Ringling Circus 


Last December, after young John Ring- 
ling North had brought the Ringling Bros.- 
Barnum & Bailey Circus back under the 
family dynasty (Newsweek, Dec. 27, 
1937), he took two steps to revive its 
popularity. He decided to dress it up, and 
he bought Gargantua the Great. 

Gargantua is only 7 years old but weighs 
490 pounds and, though he stands but 5 
feet 7, is billed as having the strength of 
97 men. With his mighty chest and tre- 
mendous reach he is unquestionably the 
largest gorilla ever put on exhibition; last 
fall Dr. Robert M. Yerkes of Yale de- 
scribed him as the most wonderful ape he 
had ever laid eyes on. 

Gorillas have survived in zoos but not 
for long in circuses. (Ringling Brothers 
have had three before, all little fellows 
weighing 200 pounds or so—John Daniel, 
John Daniel 2nd, and Congo. Each died 
before the end of his season.) Having ac- 
quired Gargantua, North had to think up 
a way of guarding him against pneumonia 
and consumption, the diseases that kill 
most captive gorillas. He commissioned the 
Carrier Corp. of Syracuse, N. Y., to build 
Gargantua an air-conditioned cage which 
would maintain the 70- to 78-degree tem- 
perature of the equatorial forests. Last 
week, riding in this $10,000 steel and plate- 
glass cell, the monster set out with the 
circus from winter quarters at Sarasota, 
Fla., bound for New York, where the show 
opens this week. 


{| To modernize circus routine, North hired 
Charles Le Maire, stage and screen de- 
signer. As the centerpiece Le Maire con- 
ceived a spectacle called “Nepal.” In it 
Frank (Bring "Em Back Alive) Buck de- 
picts an explorer visiting the maharaja of 
a princely Indian state after a hunting trip. 
Sprinkled with swarthy nabobs, nautch 
girls, and turbaned lancers, the pageant 
glitters with the jewels, silks, and satins of 
the East. 

For Le Maire has likewise prettied up 
the circus wardrobe. Fresh costumes—it 
was announced, with Dexter Fellows-like 
magnificence—used 4,000 yards of rich 
velvets, nets, and satins, plus 200 square 
yards of silver mesh at $22 a yard. Every- 
body got new garb but the clowns. They 
refused to change their habits. 


The Movies Abroad 


Under pressure from protective quotas 
and other outbursts of nationalism, the 
market for American films abroad has 
steadily dwindled for several years. For- 
eign events of the last few weeks have 
brought more troubles to the Hollywood 





Charles Le Maire, circus decorator ...and a creation 
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The Great Gargantua’s private car 
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distributors—and a single ray of hope. 

Germany has been such a reluctant 
customer that only three of America’s 
eight major studios—Paramount, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, and Twentieth Century- 
Fox—still maintain offices there. Hitler’s 
coup in Austria will undoubtedly subject 
American movies to the same prohibitive 
restrictions in that country as those im- 
posed in Germany. 

Of more concern to Hollywood is the 
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Cinematograph Act passed last week by 
the British House of Lords. Aimed at the 
American industry, the new measure re- 
vises and increases the protection ac- 
corded British filmdom under the old law 
which expired Mar. 31. Under a quota 
scale that graduates from 15 per cent the 
first year to 30 per cent in the tenth (the 
old law ranged from 74% per cent to 20 
per cent), an American selling 52 feature 
films today must distribute eight movies 
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I, their revival of Tue Sea Guu 
there are moments when one feels that 
the Lunts have more or less unwitting- 
ly confused Chekhov vith Molnar. 
This is not wholly because they often 
invest the Russian’s Trigorin and Irina 
with something closely bordering upon 
a boulevard lightness of touch. We 
have become used to such capers in 
the revivals of various classics, as it 
seems to be the fashion to imagine 
that a theatrical modernity may be 
injected into almost any classic by 
lightening its more somber aspects, or 
at least gingerly avoiding a complete 
and thorough histrionic statement of 
the author’s full-blooded tragic in- 
tention. We are thus periodically re- 
galed with Iagos whose mordant cun- 
ning is here and there identifiable with 
Sacha Guitry’s esoteric winks, Heddas 
who comport themselves like the her- 
oine of a Hollywood “Gold-Diggers 
of 1937” film, and Portias whose trial 


§ leg cocked in air on the judge’s bench 
to make them critically acceptable. 
The Molnar impression is induced 
rather more, and helplessly, by the ap- 
parent increasing inability on the part 
of the Lunts to suppress those acting 
idiosyncrasies which have so joyously 
in the past embellished the lighter 
plays that have been their greatest 
successes. These idiosyncrasies, both 
vocal and deportmental, have become 
so deeply ingrained in them that, try 
as they will, they cannot conquer them 
in the interests of the more sober and 
serious drama, and the result in a play 
like “The Sea Gull” is that the char- 
acters they are playing become to a con- 
siderable degree disturbingly Lunts in- 
stead of the Lunts becoming coalescently 
them. The Trigorin of the present occa- 
sion, accordingly, steps more or less recal- 
citrantly out of “The Play’s the Thing,” 
as the Irina steps out of “The Guards- 
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Luntovich and Fontannovna 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


scenes need only Bobby Clark lying ~ 


man.” Both performances are absolutely 
first-rate Molnar, but when it comes to 
Chekhov it is another matter. 

The character of Nina, the lovelorn, 
heartsick girl, is, of course, the dream 
of almost every younger actress’ am- 
bition, and with good reason. It is one 
of the sure-fire roles of drama and it 
is next to impossible completely to fail 
in it. If anyone has failed completely 
in it, I am not privy to the news. 
Surely in none of the many produc- 
tions of the play that I have seen in 
the Western world have I observed a 
Nina who didn’t get out of the role 
most of its facile, ready-made effect. 
Even if the actress is not entirely sat- { 
isfactory, one must shrewdly guard 
one’s criticism of her, as Chekhov (who 
was in love with the character) al- 
leviates what amateur traces there 
may possibly be in the actress and per- 
formance with a cleverly calculated ex- 
tenuation in a later-act passage. Uta 
Hagen, the present Nina, is consider- 
ably better, considerably more con- 
vincing, and certainly much more 
charming than a number I have en- 
gaged, though I wish her director 
would confide to her that eager youth- 
fulness isn’t always best to be sug- 
gested by constantly throwing back the 
head and ecstatically tossing it. Miss 
Hagen’s Nina, along with Margaret 
Webster’s Masha and Sydney Green- 
street’s Sorin, is nevertheless gratify- 
ingly Chekhov rather than paradox- 
ically-Molnar-Sil Vara-Giraudoux. Rich- 
ard Whorf’s Constantine would make 
a fine understudy to Emlyn Williams 
in “Night Must Fall,” and Harold 
Moffet’s steward Shamreyeff and O. Z. 
Whitehead’s schoolmaster Medvedenko 
get hardly closer to the Russian Che- 
khov than Ray Bolger gets to the Rus- 
sian Ballet. Stark Young’s new strain- 
less translation of the play is a happy 
and welcome improvement. 








of British origin. But, unlike the $10,009 7 
“quickies” of the past, these films myst " 


total a minimum cost of $600,000. West 
Coast executives consider the new aet 
satisfactory, at least in comparison with 
the drastic legislation originally forecast 
—and at the same time they hope for fur. 
ther concessions by trade treaty. 


While distributors are keeping their 7 
fingers crossed, two more nations may be © 


brewing headaches. Unless the most re. 
cent Franco-American trade treaty blocks 
the action, France will enact laws that, jn 
view of the strong competition offered by 
French films, will make the position of 
the American industry in France prac. 
tically untenable. And, closer to home, 


repercussions from the United States © 


edict halting purchases of silver from 
Mexico inevitably will have a disastrous 
effect on theatre business across the border, 

There is one bright spot on the foreign 
horizon. The trade paper Variety reports 
a strong movement among American film 
companies to increase activities in the 
South American markets—notably Argen- 
tina, with its population of 14,000,000 
and a high standard of living. 


{Do the movies provide an_ escape 


mechanism for the American masses? | 


They do, and the film makers are proud 
so to serve 85,000,000 persons a week, 
argued Will H. Hays last week in his 
annual report as president of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America (to which office he was elected 
for the seventeenth consecutive time). 
Hays sounded two warnings to the film 
factories: beware of screen advertising 
and resist the lure of propagandizing in 
the “sinister sense persistently urged ... 
by extremist groups.” 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Her Juncie Love (Paramount): Tech- 7 
nicolor tints the dime-novel adventures of © 


an aviator (Ray Milland) who cracks up 
on a volcanic isle replete with Polynesian 
pulchritude (Dorothy Lamour) , a talented 
chimpanzee (the late Jiggs), and the cus- 


tomary mumbo jumbo and menace. Con | 


trived to thrill adolescents, the plot is silly 
enough to hand their elders a few chuckles. 
Lynne Overman, J. Carrol Naish. 


Tue First Hunprep Years (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer): This story of a young 


couple who try to reconcile married life | 
and conflicting careers is familiar in theme 7 


and solution, but bright dialogue and fresh 
treatment transform it into an appealing 
comedy. Robert Montgomery, Virginia 
Bruce, Binnie Barnes, Warren William. 


Tue Liz or Nina Perrovna (Solar 


° 7 14 
Films) : A Viennese nobleman returns from © 


St. Petersburg with a Russian mistress (Isa 


Miranda) and foolishly delegates a dashing ~ 


young officer (Fernand Gravet) to act as 
her part-time escort. The resulting triangle, 
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with its tragic resolution, is formularized 
and dated. In every other department— 
notably the acting—this French album of 
Vienna of the 1900s is excellent: Gravet is 
more at home here than in either of his 
Hollywood tries, and Isa Miranda, Para- 
mount’s Italian threat in the Garbo-Die- 
trich field, should prove an important impor- 
tation. Aimé Clariond, Gabrielle Dorziat. 


Tuere’s ALways A Woman (Colum- 
bia): Favoring the “Thin Man” rather 
than the “Man Godfrey” school, this 
spirited comedy-melodrama comes at a 
time when the change is both indicated 
and welcome. Bill Reardon (Melvyn Doug- 
las) fails to succeed as a private detective 
and resumes his old job with the district 
attorney, leaving his blond and dizzy wife 
(Joan Blondell) to play amateur blood- 





Amateur bloodhound: Joan Blondell 


hound in a deserted office. There is good 
brisk fun, deriving from marital bickerines 
in the home and the field, when an uncx- 
pected client sets Mrs. Reardon sleuthing 
at cross purposes to her harried husband's 
investigation of a double-barreled murder. 
Mary Astor, Jerome Cowan. 


Lenin 1N Octoser (Mosfilm): Aside 
from its pointed ignoring of Trotsky, here 
is an authentic account of Lenin's conflict 
with Kerensky’s provisional government, 
from the Bolshevik’s arrival in St. Peters- 
burg in 1917 to the climactic storming of 
the Winter Palace that fall. Although the 
film is dramatically staged and admirably 
acted—particularly by Boris V. Shchukin, 
who bears a marked resemblance to Lenin 
—it will appeal chiefly to students of 
Soviet history and film making. 


EDUCATION 





Guggenheim Awards: 
$2,500-a-Year Grants Given 
58 for Creative Work 


In 1925 Simon Guggenheim and his wife 
set up a $3,000,000 trust fund in honor of 
their dead son, John Simon Guggenheim, 
to endow ambitious research workers and 
creative artists with worry-free years to 
pursue their dreams. The metallurgical 
magnate had appraised the scholarships es- 
tablished by the British empire builder 
Cecil Rhodes and had found the restric- 
tions undemocratic. Guggenheim made his 
foundation free for all. One-third of its 
beneficiaries never went to college. Women 
benefit as well as men; Negroes, as well as 
whites; radical, as well as conservative 
thinkers—all free to do as they please for 
a year on a grant averaging $2,500. 

This week the Guggenheim Foundation 
announced its 1938 awards—58 grants that 
total $135,000. Among the winners, Ahron 
Ben-Shmuel, 2 sculptor, can chip the statue 
“Boxers” from a 7-ton chunk of granite on 
his Bucks County, Pa., farm; Josef Berger, 
a former WPA writer, will be able to spin 
into a book the Paul Bunyanesque tales he 
has gleaned from Portuguese fishermen in 
New England; Dr. Virginia Randolph 
Grace, archeologist, can scour the Mediter- 
ranean shores to discover economic trends 
of classical antiquity from bits of ancient 
pottery; Carlos Chavez, who followed Ar- 
turo Toscanini on the NBC Symphony 
broadcasts, can write two long-dreamed-of 
compositions; scientists will penetrate Afri- 
can and South American jungles and study 
Sumerian culture of the second millennium 
B.C. at Istanbul. 


Results 


In fourteen years more than 800 persons 
have enjoyed Guggenheim assistance. In 
their turn, the award winners have built up 
a roster hailed as the future “Who’s Who 
of American belles lettres and scientific ad- 
vance.” Now even established workers are 
glad to climb aboard—without stipend— 
“or tne distinction of a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship. 

While the lack of restrictions would per- 
mit a fellow to fritter away his year and 
stipend if he chose—and he might even win 
another year’s endowment—most _ benefi- 
ciaries have outridden expectations. Dr. 
Arthur H. Compton won the Nobel Prize 
for physics in 1927, and Dr. Linus C. Paul- 
ing captured the Langmuir award for pure 
chemistry in 1931. Seven others have 
achieved Pulitzer Prize distinction (NEws- 
WEEK. May 16, 1936). 

Moreover, foreign governments have 
honored Guggenheim fellows in the past 
year. Sweden decorated Dr. George Ste- 
phenson (University of Minnesota) with 
the Royal Order of the North Star; Mexico 
gave Dr. Frank Tannenbaum (Columbia) 








Newsphotos 
Comfort: To offset the heat of 
June commencements, Harvard has 
adopted a cooler, European-type 
academic gown (left). Hitch: rental 
is $2.50, a $1 increase. 
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its Aztec Eagle; Spain made Dr. F. Court- 
ney Tarr (Princeton) a Knight of Queen 
Isabella; and Belgium made Dr. E. T. 
DeWald (Princeton) a Knight of the 
Crown. 


Wanted, $50,000,000 


The quarters of Columbia University in 
crowded uptown Manhattan have long 
been cramped: Two years ago architects 
drew up a $1,500,000 plan for burrowing 
under the campus and installing air-con- 
ditioned, “daylit” catacombs for the elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering depart- 
ments. 

This was but one item of a budget which 
President Nicholas Murray Butler last 
week sketched in an open letter to alumni. 
He declared Columbia needed $50,000,000 
more to carry on—$30,000,000 to use for 
new construction and $20,000,000 to bol- 
ster shrinking returns from endowment 
investments. 

In the same Alumni News that carried 
this plea, Prof. Walter B. Pitkin of the 
School of Journalism predicted that 450 of 
today’s 745 “standard brand” colleges 
would be extinct by 1960. He saw their 
only chance of survival in taking up 
“modest specialties,” such as teaching avi- 
ators, roofing salesmen, and air-condition- 
ing experts. 


{| Dr. Butler was 76 on Apr. 2 (also the 
36th anniversary of his appointment as 
Columbia president) and told reporters he 
was still a “hopeless optimist.” 
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Music Fame at 28: 
Samuel Barber’s Compositions 
Played by Symphonies 


“ Young composers often complain they 
can’t persuade orchestras to perform their 
works. Samuel Barber, 28-year-old nephew 
of the contralto Louise Homer,* last week 
was not bothered by any such troubles. 
Within four days, the nation’s oldest and 
youngest symphonies played Barber com- 
positions. 

Wednesday, at its 3,401st concert, the 
96-year-old New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony gave a well-received Manhattan 
premiére of the “School for Scandal” over- 
ture Barber wrote when he was only 22. 
Saturday, under Artur Rodzinski, the four- 
month-old NBC Symphony Orchestra 
broadcast the musician’s Symphony in One 
Movement. 

Barber, a lanky, black-haired young man 
who is the only two-time winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize for music, might well call 
Rodzinski his musical godfather. Conduct- 
ing his own Cleveland Symphony, Rod- 
zinski last year directed the American 
premiére of the Symphony in One Move- 
ment. Later, leading the New York Phil- 
harmonic, he gave it three more perform- 
ances, and he conducted it again last 
summer at Salzburg—making Barber the 
first American composer ever played at 
the Austrian music capital. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra is planning to give Bar- 
ber’s latest composition, a 77-minute 
musical “Essay,” its premiére sometime 
next fall. 





*Who retired from the Metropolitan ten 
years ago, still teaches singing, winters at Palm 
Beach, and summers at Lake George, N.Y. 





Wide World 
‘St. Patrick’: One of 28 works 
from the Vatican Studio of Mosaic, 
given its first American showing 
last week in New York. 





" Along with Barber’s overture, the Phil- 
harmonic presented another premiére—this 
one making the ordinarily sedately silent 
Carnegie Hall audience guffaw with glee. 
At the request of Conductor John Barbi- 
rolli, William Walton had added six new 
numbers to his amusing suite from “Fa- 
cade.” Some skillfully parodied such popu- 
lar music as a melody by Rudolph Friml 
and Ravel’s “Bolero,” while “Foxtrot” hit 
so high a level of burlesque that one be- 
jeweled concert-goer turned to her snow- 
haired escort and audibly whispered: 
“Swing it, boys, swing it.” 























Americana: Qn a 10,000-mile motor trip in search of color, William Yarrow, 46, ate in hamburger joints | 4 
like ‘Joe’s Place’ (left). Another typically American oil in Yarrow’s first New York show, which opened last | 


week, is ‘Extra-Curricular: College Town Movie,’ inspired by a Princeton ‘afternoon class.’ 
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Mothering Sunday: | Lent’ 
‘ . ; The : 
Episcopalians Reviving Custom : the p 
of Chaucer’s Time [ P ~4 
a 
When Geoffrey Chaucer’s pilgrims of 7 
the “Canterbury Tales” trudged beside ) ~ 
English hedgerows in the fourteenth cep. | T 
tury, churchgoers broke the somber peni- | | U 
tence of Lent on its fourth Sabbath by | , 
observance of Mothering Sunday. Bring. Birt. 
ing gifts, children marched to church with J 
their parents, past fields blooming with weigh 
violets and Lent lilies (daffodils) . His lz 
In the intervening centuries the custom he wi 
died so completely that last week, whe could 
the Episcopal organ The Living Church, 
mentioned its revival, most communi- J 
cants knew the term only as somethin cial w 
that survived in the dictionary. Yet the of net 
revival dates back to 1898, when the Rey, maint 
A. C. Dobie of Coombe Keynes, Dorset, F bee? ¢ 
England, induced the members of «| lowed 
daughter church at Wool to plod the 3 F Spi 
mile route to the parent church in a sing. — ream 
ing processional. Thence the custom) &ceat 
spread through England and across to — °€20 
America. Now parishes from the Atlantic # 
to the Pacific Coasts are joining the § Engc 
Mothering Sunday movement in increas | 
ing numbers. ; C 
At weathered old St. Luke’s chapel— mous | 
second oldest Episcopal church in New  TS!8™ 
York City—parents and children last Sympl 
week attended a service which not only 
stressed the day’s original significane | {qr 
but added a modern Mother’s Day touch. | 
After attending communion before an ? Q 
altar decked in violets and daffodils, they VANI 
breakfasted in the church gymnasium on | of Sen. 
flower-trimmed simnels (a rich plum cake | to Ed 
in a pastry shell) and furmety (a potion of Ir 
milk, egg, wheat, and honey). LANL 
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_ Roman Catholicism always observes 


© Lent’s fourth Sunday as Laetare Sunday. 
ay: & The rose vestments of rejoicing replace 
tom | the penitential purple, and in Rome the 
Pope anoints a gem-encrusted gold rose 


with perfumed oil. 











s of Fy 
side 
«| TRANSITION 
Deni- Bowe 
by | 
ing. | Birthday: 
with JACK JOHNSON, Negro ex-heavy- 


with weight champion (1908-1915) ; 60, Mar. 31. 

His last opponent knocked him out when 
stom | he was 50, but even now he believes he 
vhen © could lick Joe Louis. 


- JOSEPH CAILLAUX, French finan- 
hing cial wizard; 75, Mar. 30. Convicted in 1920 
the | of “commerce with the enemy,” he still 


Rey | maintains that “the World War could have 
rset, | been avoided .. . The horrible war was fol- 
f , | lowed by a poor peace cooked up under the 
eg. | auspices of the debater Lloyd George, the 
dreamer Wilson, and the impulsive Clem- 





sing- Fy 

tom | enceau, none of whom knew how to respect 
; tp § economic laws.” 

intic © - 





the © Engaged: 
reas- | 

| CARLOS SALZEDO, 53, world-fa- 
e|—' mous harpist; and Marjorie Call, who just 
New ‘resigned as harpist of the Indianapolis 
last Symphony Orchestra. 
only 
ance | Married: 


h. 
es i Quietly, in New York, ELIZABETH 
they & VANDENBERG, 25, pianist and daughter 
2 | of Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan; 


t 

cake § to Edward Pfeiffer, 36, advertising man. 
mn of } In Springtown, Pa., JACK KIRK- 
LAND, 36, playwright who adapted “To- 
bacco Road” from Erskine Caldwell’s nov- 
el; and Haila Stoddard, 24, now playing in 
“Yes, My Darling Daughter.” He has had 
three other actress-wives: Nancy Carroll, 
Jayne Shadduck, and Julia Liard. 


In Hollywood, VERA REYNOLDS, 
silent-screen actress; to Robert Ellis Reel, 
' scenarist, her “husband” for the past 
» twelve years. Discovering her divorce had 
» hot been final when they married, she in- 
© sisted on a new ceremony. He refused—un- 

| til she confronted him with a $150,000 
4 breach-of-promise suit. 





Divorced: 


In Hollywood, SAMUEL HOFFEN- 
STEIN, scenarist and poet; by the former 
Edith Morgan, who objected to jingles he 
dedicated to her in 1927: 

When you’re away, I’m restless, lonely, 
Wretched, bored, dejected; 

Only here’s the rub, my darling dear, 
I feel the same when you're here. 


ints | 

at 
The 64-year-old SULTAN OF JO- 
| HORE, a Malay state; from the former 











Wide World 


Joseph Caillaux, 75 





International 


The late Col. House, with Wilson 


Mrs. Helen: Wilson, 47, Scotswoman who 
dazzled London Coronation crowds with 
her gown of gold. He wooed and won her 
when she went to Johore as the bride of 
Dr. William Wilson, his personal physician. 
The divorce was simpler still; he said: 
“Talak! [Get out]” four times, and the de- 
cree was legal. 





Arrived: 


In New York, from the Spanish front, 
GUY CASTLE, 23, one of a handful of 
Americans with General Franco; and La- 
dislaz Fuchs, Czech loyalist volunteer. 
Meeting aboard the Conte di Savoia, they 
resorted to silence rather than weapons. 
Castle, who deserted (Newsweek, Feb. 
28) but escaped court-martial because of 
the intervention of wealthy friends, ex- 
plained to reporters that “the Spaniards 
dislike the Italians because they go swag- 
gering around thinking they make a great 
hit with the Spanish women.” 





Departed: 


From New York, for London, MARY 
PICKFORD, oldtime screen “sweetheart.” 
She will attend a meeting of United Artists 
Corp. stockholders, conferring with her ex- 
husband, Douglas Fairbanks Sr. 





Repatriated: 
In Boston, MAY YOHE SMUTS, 72, 


American-born actress who lost her citi- 
zenship when she married a Briton. Her 
mother sewed costumes for stage folk and 
encouraged her love of the theatre. Broad- 
way smiled, and so did Lord Francis Hope, 
who married her and adorned her with the 
sinister 44-carat Hope diamond. She fell 
in love with a dashing American, Major 
Putnam Bradlee Strong. Her first husband 
divorced her; the second deserted her; and 
before she married a third, Capt. John 
Smuts, she scrubbed floors for a living. 
Two years ago she denied the claim of 
Robert Thomas, actor, that he was her 
cast-off son. Captain Smuts loyally sup- 
ported her, calling the suit a “publicity 
stunt.” Last year she was reported ill with 
a mental disorder, then disappeared from 
the news until this week when she took 
the citizenship oath and became eligible 
for a WPA seamstress job. 





Threatened: 


EDDIE CANTOR, Jewish comedian, 
and his family. He told the Hadassah So- 
ciety in Washington that Nazis had 
threatened his radio sponsors with a boy- 
cott by 10,000,000 Germans in the United 
States and had warned his wife: “Tell 
Cantor to get out of Los Angeles before 
he is carried out in a pine box.” The actor 
recently complained: “It’s getting now so 
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people laugh at your jokes, then stop to 
inquire your nationality before they ap- 
plaud.” 





Ill: 


In Houston, Texas, BRYAN (BITSY) 
GRANT, Atlanta tennis star. Postponing 
a match in the River Oaks tournament, 
he walked to the hospital with a “stom- 
ach-ache” and remained for an acute- 
appendicitis operation. 

In Calcutta, MOHANDAS K. GAN- 
DHI, religious and political leader of 
India. Doctors said he had suffered a 
“fairly bad” breakdown. 





Died: 


Of heart disease, on his Brunswick, 
Ga., plantation, COL. TILLINGHAST 
HUSTON, 71, for eight years co-owner 
of the New York Yankees. Col. Jacob 
Ruppert and he bought the team in 1915, 
acquired Babe Ruth and many other 
noted sluggers, built the Yankee Stadium, 
and made a major industry out of base- 


ball. 


Of a heart attack, on the stage of the 
Lobero Theatre, Santa Barbara, JOSEPH 
GREENWALD, 60, who toured the con- 
tinent as Solomon Levy in “Abie’s Irish 
Rose.” Taking the part of Mr. Bonaparte 
in “Golden Boy,” he began his speech, “All 
my life—,” collapsed, and the curtain was 
rung down. 


Of heart ailment, in Philadelphia, 
REGINALD F. SEDGLEY, 61, inventor 
of such shipwreck aids as the parachute 
flare pistol, which turns night into day 
for 40 seconds, and the _ line-throwing 
pistol, which shoots a line 350 feet to a 
foundering craft where it may be made 
fast for the breeches buoy. 


SU-LIN (“a little bit of something 
precious”), first giant panda in captivity. 
A year and a half ago Mrs. William H. 
Harkness Jr. captured the animal near 
the Szechwan-Tibetan border and_ sold 
her for $8,750 to the Chicago Brookfield 
Zoo where she was the most popular and 
cleverest exhibit. She died, despite the 
aids of modern science—oxygen tanks 
and artificial respiration—from “mysteri- 
ous causes” after eating an oak twig. Her 
playmate, Mei-Mei, who was added to 
the zoo in February, survives. From West- 
ern China, Floyd Tangier Smith, of Brook- 
lyn, reported having captured four giant 
pandas. 





Buried: 


In Houston, Texas, where he was 
born 79 years ago, COL. EDWARD M. 
HOUSE, wartime adviser to President 
Wilson. Private services, conducted by 
the Rev. James P. De Wolfe, were held 


beside the grave. 
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Lie Detection: 
Device Invented by Priest Wins 
First Court Recognition 


Crime suspects in China once were made 
to chew rice, then spit it out for examina- 
tion. If the rice was dry the subject was 
considered guilty, because a guilty con- 
science supposedly inhibited the flow of 
saliva. 

From this crude precedent, lie detection 
in criminal investigations has come far— 
though not far enough to be a generally 
accepted practice. Police in Michigan, In- 
diana, Kansas, and California attribute 
more than 250 confessions to an emotion- 
testing process developed by Leonarde 
Keeler, Northwestern University legal 
psychologist. 

Another lie-detection process was per- 
fected in 1936 by the Rev. Walter G. Sum- 
mers, S.J., Fordham University psycholo- 
gist. Whereas Keeler uses a “polygraph” 
that tests blood pressure and breathing to 
record emotional changes, Father Sum- 
mers uses a “pathometer,” an apparatus 
registering minute fluctuations in bodily 
electrical currents. He has assisted in 50 
criminal investigations. 

Last week Father Summers’ process 
achieved the highest legal recognition yet 
accorded to lie detectors. For the first time, 
a court admitted the results of such a test 
as evidence.* 

The case was that of Raymond Kenny, 
25-year-old Ozone Park, N.Y., parolist 
convicted of a $35 holdup. As a second 
offender he faced 30 to 60 years’ imprison- 
ment. 

A month ago Kenny sat in a laboratory 
chair at Fordham and answered Father 
Summers’ questions. In the palms of Ken- 
ney’s hands nestled two German-silver 
electrodes connected with the path- 
ometer. A pen on the device traced an even 
line on a graph attached to cylindrical 
drums. Only changes in Kenny’s body cur- 
rents could affect the line. According to 
Father Summers, it would move up if 
Kenny lied, down if he spoke the truth. 

“Is your name Raymond Kenny?” Fa- 
ther Summers asked. 

“Yes,” replied the prisoner. The line 
dipped. 

“Are you 25 years old?” 

“Yes.” The line dropped again. 

“Did you hold up Frey’s delicatessen 
store?” 

“No.” The line dropped again. 

With this fresh “evidence” of innocence, 
Kenny last week came to trial a second 
time in Queens County Court. Again the 





*Three years ago a Wisconsin court heard 
testimony based on a Keeler test. The incident 
does not, however, rank legally as admittance 
of such tests as evidence, because both prose- 
cution and defense had agreed to the test be- 
forehand. 


et 


testimony went mostly against him, They | 
Father Summers stepped to the witnes | 
stand. The lie detector, he testified, showed 
Kenny’s denial of the holdup was truth. 
ful. The prosecutor interrupted. Wasn’t jt 
possible that a suspect could control his 
emotions while being tested? 

“That is not possible,” declared Father | 
Summers, “because the more phlegmatic, | 
the more stoic, the better the subject.” ' 

Then, over the strenuous objection of | 
the prosecution, Judge Charles S. Colden f 
ruled Father Summers’ testimony just gs | 
admissible as handwriting, fingerprint, bal. 
listics, or “other expert testimony.” But 
he told the jury it was not obliged to ae. i 
cept the pathometer findings. After eight | 
hours’ deliberation, jurors returned a “not 
guilty” verdict. Later they told reporters 
they had inclined toward conviction until 
they heard Father Summers. 








‘Public Policy’ 


Feb. 2, 1934, the brothers Murton and 
Irving Millen held up the Needham 
(Mass.) Trust Co., killed two policemen, 
and escaped with $14,000. Three days 
later Murton Millen, realistically aware of 
a fugitive’s hazards, took out a $5,000 
life-insurance policy and designated his 
mother, Mrs. Carolyn Millen, as_bene- 
ficiary. 

Three weeks after the holdup, police 
captured the Millens in a New York hotel 
lobby, and a year later they were electro- 
cuted in Massachusetts. When Mrs. Millen 
tried to collect her son’s insurance, the 
company forced the case into court. 

Last week the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court set a legal precedent for the state 
on the “bald question” of whether “an 
ordinary policy of life insurance is a bind- 
ing contract to insure against legal exe- 
cution inflicted . . . as punishment for a 
crime.” Mrs. Millen cannot collect—“pub- 
lic policy forbids.” 
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Diplomatic Immunity 


Under reciprocal treaties, the United 
States accords foreign envoys and their 
staffs blanket immunity from arrest. 

In Washington last week Policeman H. 
W. Carmichael saw a Negro motorist whiz- 
zing along at 50 miles an hour. He stopped 
the car only to have the driver, Stanley 
Watts, protest: “You can’t do this to me 
—I’m a janitor at the Polish Embassy.” 
Carmichael laughed and booked Watts for 
speeding. 

Later, consulting the list of the “diplo- | 
matically immune” at headquarters, the | 
officer found that Janitor Watts enjoyed | 
the same privileged status as Ambassador 
Potocki. The police could do nothing but 
notify the State Department. The State 
Department could do nothing but notify — 
the Polish Embassy. The embassy did 
nothing. 


— 
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no | today, cherish tomorrow. 
., the Once home movies ran into money. 
i Today, Ciné-Kodak Eight—a spe- 
yreme cially designed “economy movie 
state maker”— cuts the cost to less than 
Be a dime a shot. 
bind A “shot” runs as long on your 
og screen as the average scene in the 


newsreels, and the Eight makes 20 
to 30 such shots on a roll of film 
costing only $2.25, black-and-white, 
finished, ready to show. 

FULL-COLOR MOVIES, simple to 
make as black-and-white, cost just a 


nited 
their few cents more a scene—simply load 
the Eight with Kodachrome Film. 

in H. : * * * 

whiz- 

ped -++ AND FOR PROJECTION. For clearer, 
anier | more brilliant projection, use Koda- 
om scope, the Eastman-made projector 
sy.” which teams up beautifully with Ciné- 
s for Kodak and shows your pictures at their 


best. Ciné-Kodaks, Kodascopesand Ciné- 
Kodak Film are all Eastman-made, de- 
signed to work together, and backed by 
world-wide Eastman service. 

See the Eight and the movies it makes 
at your dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


CINE-KODAK EIGHT roviesct everybodys price 
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Health of the Negro: 
$150,000 Sought in New Drive 
to Cut Disease Rate 


A quiet 52-year-old Negro, the Rev. 
Amos H. Carnegie, came to New York last 
week in search of $150,000. His goal: an up- 
to-date Negro hospital at Lynchburg, Va. 
Starting out with just $5 in his pocket, the 
minister in two years traveled 45,000 miles 
with “Almighty God as my only backer” 
and personally surveyed health conditions 
in 170 American cities. After visiting 76 of 
the country’s 100-odd Negro hospitals, he 
suggested that most of them should be 
scrapped. He pored over countless pam- 
phlets and charts and finally formed the 
National Negro Hospital Foundation, Inc. 

Mr. Carnegie’s present visit is part of 





the foundation’s drive to raise $200,000,000 
during the next twenty years and to build 
a Negro hospital in every city with a Negro 
population of 10,000 or over. 


Health Week 


Apr. 3 to 10 was set aside for the 24th 
annual National Negro Health Week, in- 
stituted by Booker T. Washington, ex- 
slave and founder of Tuskegee Institute, 
leading Negro educational center. At Balti- 
more in 1915 Dr. Washington called for 
white cooperation: 

“More and more in the future we must 
emphasize not sickness and death but 
health and life . .. Wherever the Negro is 
segregated, in most cases, it means that he 
will have poor streets, poor lighting, poor 
sidewalks, poor sewerage, poor sanitary 
conditions generally, and this reflects itself 
in many ways in the life of my race to 
the disadvantage of the white race.” 

The same year Dr. Washington died 
from overwork, but his Health Week grew. 
This year more than 3,000 communities 
joined in its observance to help bring about 
his prime ideal: to lower the 1913 Negro 
death rate of 24 per 1,000 to 12 per 1,000 
by 1963. Current census reports put the 
mortality rate at around 18 per 1,000—al- 
most double the white mortality. 

Disease statistics are even more reveal- 
ing. The Negro syphilis rate is six times 
that of whites, and the tuberculosis ratio 
is 3 to 1. According to recent Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. estimates, the heart- 
disease death rate for Negroes is one and 
a half as great as that for whites, while 
pneumonia, influenza, typhoid, and malaria 
are still more destructive. The average 
Negro male born today can expect to live 
47.5 years, compared with the white man’s 











A milk bar for the growing Negro child 


ee | 


59.3 years, while the life expectancy {o | 
Negro females is 49.5 years as against 628 : 
years for whites. 
Leaders of the National Negro Healt) } 
Week movement, cooperating with the | 
United States Public Health Service, wor, 
ceaselessly for increased sanitation and! 
medical care. Last year they disinfected | 
more than 80,000 homes, prepared 873 | 
health exhibits, and provided medical care | 
for 91,000 of their race. 
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Art and a Good Meal: 
Effect of Food on the Judgment 
Shown to Psychologists 


How to make anybody like anything: 
serve a lunch with it. The businessmay 
knows that as he stalks his prey over the 
chops, the Camembert, and the coffee, 
Now Dr. Gregory S. Razran, research 
psychologist at Columbia University, has 
proved that it also works in art. 

Dr. Razran reported his findings to last 
week’s New York meeting of the eastern 
branch of the American Psychological 
Association, largest group of psychologists [ 
in the United States. 

The Columbia scientist assembled 210 
college students who had received little 
art training, played 32 double-disk phono- 
graph records, and asked his human 
guinea pigs to list which they liked best. | 
Next he had the students indicate their 
preferences among sixteen pairs of colored 
slides of paintings ranging from early | 
Italian to modern surrealism. 

Dr. Razran waited two weeks, then as- 
sembled another sitting. But, before re- 
testing the students, he gave them a free 
luncheon. After the plates were cleaned, 
he trotted out the records and slides. 
Under the spell of digestive comfort, the 
young critics switched 30 to 40 per cent f 
of their preferences to the group they | 
had originally scorned. 

At the first session, 56 per cent of one 
group preferred a Gainsborough _land- 
scape to a Cézanne. After the food? The 
percentage of pro-Gainsboroughs dropped 
to 42. 

Dr. Razran’s conclusion: “You 
practically make an individual like any- 
thing. It took one subject five lunches to 
like the modern piano music by Aaron 
Copland. But she did come to like it . ..” | 

Besides Dr. Razran’s experiments, the 
600 scientists attending the Psychological 
Association’s two-day sessions discussed 
subjects ranging from “The Visual Acuity [ 
of Pigeons” to “Further Studies on the 
Psychophysiology of Boredom.” Other 
tests were reported: 





can | 


{ Since all men like to do a little predict- 
ing, Dr. Hadley Cantril of Princeton 
University persuaded several hundred ; 
businessmen, editors, professors, and law- iy 
yers to practice prophecy for him. Some 
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fected | «For more than seven years, Dr. Joseph 
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dd a B. Rhine of Duke University has experi- 








al care) mented to prove the existence of ES.P. 
| (extra-sensory perception). He asks his 
subjects to identify 25 concealed cards 
marked with five different symbols—rec- 
Teal: | tangle, cross, circle, star, wavy line. Under 
laws of chance, guessers should get five 
ment | right out of the 25. Dr. Rhine tested 118 
subjects 142,825 times; they averaged 
5.8 correct answers—a score conceivably 
thing: possible by guessing, but only against 
Ssman — odds of billions to one. 
er the At the psychologists’ meeting, Dr. 
coffee. § Frederick H. Lund of Temple University, 
search § Philadelphia, reported similar tests on 
y, has § 596 students had produced an average 
of only 4.75 correct answers. But Dr. 
to last § Lund’s subjects were selected at random, 
astem — while Dr. Rhine is choosing students who 
logical F may have an ability possessed only by a 
logists § gifted few.* 
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little > Death in Florida , 
yhono- ; a 
amen | In 1935 Dr. Hendry Connell of Kings- 
best, | ton, Ont., announced the discovery of 
their | Ensol” for use in treating cancer. The 
slored | Press hailed it as a new “cancer cure,” but 
early | the American Medical Association con- 
" | demned the fluid as unscientifically com- 
on as. | Pounded. Dr. Morris Fishbein, A.M.A. 
re ree | Spokesman, editorialized: “Public officials, 
a free | Wiversity officials, and some Canadian 
-aned, | Physicians have been led into participation 
ie i j j j J vU VIN rs let i lich THE BUILDER receives Alumi- 
slides. | the promotion of a project which will LUMINUM WINDOWS let in more light. 1 Bi ? peeves See 
_ . ‘ + 6 99 Frames and sash are extremely num windows ready to set in 
t, the inevitably bring them grief. ; nto ; 2 Par ag place. He has no labor to add 
- cent At Orlando, Fla., last week grief came so wall openings are almost entirely glass. for assembling of knocked-down 
they | not to officials but to ten cancer patients For equal glass areas, you gain valuable in- parts, no weatherstripping, 
" f —Qwe men. ehekt women—who died from terior wall space with Aluminum windows. painting, fitting or refitting. 
ike That makes a nice saving for 


The combination of light weight and 


f one @ lockjaw-like disease. Four others lay : 
accurately fitted parts makes these win- 


land- | seriously ill in local hospitals. All had been 
> The | given injections of “Rex” (name of a dows easy to open and close. They are 


ss drug made under the Ensol formula by permanently weathertight. As Aluminum 


builder and owner alike. 

















the Biochemical Research Foundation, 1s highly resistant_to corrosion, painting 
Philadelphia) is never necessary. You have no warped or 


can 
any- | Last fall, when Elixir of Sulfanilamide swollen sash, nO rotted or rusted parts to 
es to} killed 93 persons throughout the country, demand attention.Costs are surprisingly low. 
Aaron | government agents had to trace more than You may have the free booklet listing 
» manufacturers of Aluminum windows. It 


all 1,000 shipments to warn doctors of danger = _— 
the | (Newsweex, Nov. 1, 1937). In tracking also contains full descriptions and draw- 


ings of the various types. Write to ALUMI- 
NUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1904 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ogical down Ensol shipments, the Federal Food 
ussed | #2d Drug Administration found that only 
cuity § physicians in New York, Ohio, Kansas, 
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Other | , “In a series of 26 Sunday night broadcasts 
held during the past seven months, the Zenith 
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> Radio Corp. invited amateur telepathists to 
sdict- | (oneentrate on certain symbols and try sending 
— them to listeners. Last week Dr. Louis Good- 
ce 


J fellow, Northwestern University psychologist, 
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@® Lakes you’ve always dreamed of—clean, 
refreshing blue water and wide inviting 
beaches. 5000 inland lakes, 1600 milesof shore- 
line on 4 of the Great Lakes—perfect settings 
for long, lazy, restful days in health- building 
Michigan sunshine ... All outdoor sports. 
Trails to follow through deep woods; wilds to 
explore. The answer to a perfect vacation for 
any budget is Michigan. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN TOURIST BUREAU 


244 State Capitol, Lansing, Michigan 


Send for 
FREE BOOK 


32 pages of pictures— 
places to go—things 
to do on a Michigan 
vacation. Write for 
this free book today. 












DIGGING? 


Newsweek Cumulative 
binders are a handy way 


to keep your copies in- 








tact and at your fingertips. $1.75. 

















Essex House, overlooking 
beautiful Central Park, 
yet close to the heart of 
the metropolis, is an ad- 
dress of acknowledged 
prestige. Here the mea- 
surement of hospitality is 
unlimited and the niceties 
of living are emphasized. 
The cuisine is truly de- 
lectable. Single rooms 
from $4.50—Doubles from 
$6.50—Suites from $9. 
Reservations in advance 
requested. Please write 


QL a/ 


Managing Director 


Overlooking Central Park 


ESSEX HOUSE 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH. NEW YORK 
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Michigan, and Wisconsin possessed the 
drug—and they had just 54 vials of Ensol 
among them. It took but a few hours to 
telephone them to hold their supplies for 
future examination. 

In Kingston, Dr. Connell defended him- 
self: “I am convinced one bottle of Ensol 
became contaminated.” But health officials 
took two vials at random from the supply 
of Dr. T. A. Neal—who had administered 
the drug to Orlando victims—and_in- 
jected the contents into guinea pigs. Since 
some of the animals died of lockjaw, it 
is believed Dr. Neal’s entire stock was 
contaminated. 
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Radio ‘Czar’ Named 


In 1920, following the White Sox World 
Series scandal, the baseball barons named 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis to 
straighten out the hit-and-catch industry. 
In 1922 the movie makers acted similar- 
ly. Fearing official crackdowns, they chose 
Will H. Hays to direct the film factories 
in governing themselves. Last week the 
third American industrial czar 
crowned. Mark Ethridge, general man- 
ager of The Louisville Courier-Journal, 
The Louisville Times, and their affiliated 
radio station WHAS, was selected by the 
National Association of Broadcasters to 
set up self-regulatory machinery in an 
effort to forestall government censorship 
of radio. 

At its 


was 


Washington convention two 


months ago the N.A.B. voted to establish 
the post (Newsweek, Feb. 28), but not 
until last week would the 41-year-old 
Ethridge accept the presidency (the radio 
prefer the title “president” 


people to 





ee 


that of “czar”). Even then he refused 4 


salary and said he would serve only until © 
the N.A.B. could agree on a permanent 


choice. 





FOURTH 





Puzzled Pickets 

After fourteen composing-room em. 
ployes of The Ogden (Utah) Standard. 
Examiner walked out last month, strikers 
paraded through the town with placards, 
urged labor to boycott the paper, and 


E STATE 


Se ee 


picketed merchants who advertised in jt; | 


columns. 

The pickets who showed up Mar. 24 jn 
front of the Boyles Furniture Store, union. 
ized member of a Utah chain, found gay 
carpets spread over the sidewalk and deep, 
comfortable divans along the curb. Girls 
served candy, coffee, and sandwiches; re. 
frigerators oozed beer to slake labor's 
thirst. Phonographs on the sidewalk ground 
out a constant refrain, “Whistle While You 
Work.” Other girls trailed strikers with 
vacuum cleaners. They waved signs: “We 
Will Clean Up After Pickets” and “Noth. 
ing Too Good for Pickets.” 

The satire proved too hard to take: the 
pickets finally chuckled and gave up good- 
naturedly. 

Lorenzo Richards, the store’s 42-year. 
old manager, a George Washington Uni- 





versity graduate and onetime secretary to | 
Senator King of Utah, found his little joke | 


was profitable: furniture sales 
three to four times over normal. 

The strike—for a closed shop, higher 
wages, and retention of employes replaced 
by installation of new machinery—isn't 


increased | 


4 


settled yet, but the paper hasn’t missed an 


edition. 
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‘Unfair’ to pickets: a Utah furniture store 
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Dragging Us Into War: 
Lansing, Page, and Col. House 
Unflatteringly Portrayed 


With “no thesis to prove nor any view- 
point to exploit,” Dr. Charles C. Tansill 
has written, in AMERICA Gores To War, 
what is probably the most objective study 
of our neutrality during the years 1914- 
1917. “Crusading zeal is hardly the proper 
spirit for an impartial historian,” says the 
author. But it would be pretty pale his- 
tory from which one could draw no con- 
clusions. 

What emerges from Dr. Tansill’s book, 
among other things, is a specific indict- 
ment of British foreign policy and prac- 
tice, a vindication of William Jennings 
Bryan, and a whole gallery of unflattering 
portraits, including Robert Lansing, Col. 
Edward M. House (who died Mar. 28), 
and Walter Hines Page. President Wilson 
is pictured as “a political novice whose 
vision had long been limited to a uni- 
versity campus.” House is described as 
seeing only through the eyes of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, the British Foreign Secretary. 

British statesmen knew the majority of 
Americans wanted to keep out of the war. 
Even after the Lusitania sinking, a com- 
pilation of editorials from the American 
press showed we were keeping our neutral 
temper. Downing Street having decided 
to change all that, any expedient that ad- 
vanced the British cause was legitimate. 
Neutral rights? London was more inter- 


| ested in winning the war and in main- 


taining its high-seas supremacy than in 
the delicacies of international law. With a 
staunch American friend (Ambassador 
Page) at court and other powerful ones 
in America—Wall Street on its own ad- 
mission was never neutral—England knew 
that we would find it “very difficult seri- 
ously to quarrel with nations that had 
literally dragged America from a deep 
slough of economic despond.” 

In his review of the Lusitania disaster, 
Dr. Tansill more than implies what Wil- 
helm II flatly stated to our ambassador 
in Berlin: British higher ups had_pur- 


| posely exposed the Cunarder to sub- 


marine danger in order to stir up trouble 
in America. 

The historian baldly says that Am- 
bassador Page was “wholly unfit” to rep- 
resent the United States in London. “If 
America had gone to war with England 
instead of with Germany it is very likely 
that Page’s actions would have been re- 
garded by most Americans in a distinctly 
sinister light.” 

Dr. Tansill 


also calls Lansing—the 


| Well-groomed Assistant Secretary of State 


—a “jack-in-the-box” who kept busy 
undermining his chief. Lansing gave diplo- 
matic correspondence—in his protests to 
Britain over violations of our neutral 
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rights—‘“a new turn by using it to delude 
his own countrymen into the false belief 
that he was insistent upon the protection 
of American rights.” These bombastic 
notes at first alarmed Sir Edward Grey, 
but the Foreign Secretary calmed down 
after he saw that they were purposely 
wide of the mark; he could recognize a 
puppet show when he saw one. 

William Jennings Bryan was more in 
tune with the majority sentiment in the 
United States than any other Cabinet 
member and constantly urged President 
Wilson to bar American nationals from 
belligerent merchant ships. If Wilson had 
listened to the Great Commoner, Dr. 
Tansill claims, there would have been no 
Lusitania incident. The Secretary argued 
that no citizen, acting on his own, had 
any right to involve his country in war 
by putting his life in danger. Bryan was 
also strongly opposed to letting belligerent 
nations float publicly subscribed loans in 
this country; he maintained the investing 
class would logically line up behind the 
nation to which it had lent its money. 
Bryan was rebuffed at the time and re- 
signed his office to the accompaniment of 
noisy sighs of relief; today his stand on 
both those issues is incorporated into 
American neutrality law. (America Gores 
To War. 659 pages, 214,000 words. Ap- 
pendixes, bibliography, index. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $5.) 





The Lost Battalion: 
War Episode Revealed as Blend 
of Blunder and Heroism 


Oct. 2, 1918, Major Charles Whittlesey 
led an American battalion over a hill in the 
Argonne Forest, crossed a creek, and halted 
for the night halfway up the far bank. As 
he slept, Germans filtered into a trench 
line atop that same hill. Whittlesey and his 
553 infantrymen were trapped. So began 
the most dramatic and tragic American 
episode of the World War—the five-day 
siege of the “Lost Battalion.” 

It is a tense narrative of blunders and 
heroism that Fletcher Pratt, a military 
historian, and Thomas M. Johnson, a 
former war correspondent, relate in THe 
Lost Bartrauion. From survivors’ recollec- 
tions and American and German military 
archives they have gleaned the whole story. 

Germans attacked with machine gun, 
grenade, mortar, flame thrower. On the 
battalion fell a misdirected American bar- 
rage, killing or wounding 80. Food ran out. 
The place stank of gangrene and filth. 
American planes dropped 2 tons of food 
and ammunition on the hungry and de- 
lighted Germans. When a relief company 
finally sneaked through, casualties were 
107 killed, 253 seriously wounded. 

The authors claim the fault wasn’t 
Whittlesey’s. He was ordered to advance, 
and he advanced. He returned home a 
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Refreshing, gentle and lovely, 
France gladdens the heart...kindles the 
imagination... lifts the mind out of a rut 
...exalts the spirit to splendid star-tipped 
heights * Banish those mental doldrums in 
this land where beauty springs spontane- 
ously and seventy generations have merged 
into a benediction of gracious living * Play 
with the modern world along the scintillat- 
ing Riviera in diamond-set luxury...relax in 
famous Spas where getting fit is made a 
happy adventure...live in splendid hotels, 
charming inns or captivating pensions...no 
matter where...the world’s most tempting 
food, wines like liquid laughter will be your 
everyday fare. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF EXCHANGE MEANS 
LOWER HOTEL AND RAILWAY TARIFFS 


Normandy of apples red and cherries ripe 
..of brown cider casks trundling down leafy 
lanes...of reverent pilgrims scaling the tow- 
ering heights of Mont St. Michel, reiterat- 
ing upon these rocky steeps the faith that 
impelled the first pilgrimage, a thousand 
years ago * Wander through Brittany... 
dream in the Chateau Country... follow the 
wandering troubadours through flowery 
Provence and roll back the centuries in 
classic Roman France...visit the fashionable 
beaches, La Baule, Deauville and Le Tou- 
quet...pick your favorite sport—golf, tennis, 
sailing, the races...or just laze away on sun- 
swept sands. 
Your local travel agency has 
all-informative literature 
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hero, but somehow the Army came to be- 
lieve he had blundered. The book ends 
with the episode’s tragic conclusion: in 
1921 the Major boarded a ship leaving 
New York for Cuba; a few hours later he 
jumped into the Atlantic. (Tue Lost Bart- 
TALION. 285 pages, 63,000 words. Notes, 
index. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $3.) 





Gorky’s Specter 

After Maxim Gorky’s death in 1936, 
while the secret police were busily col- 
lecting evidence to convict his doctors of 
murder, a committee of literary executors 
were patching up his artistic remains. 
Last week, like a voice from a troubled 
grave, appeared THe Specter—last part 


Sovfoto 


Last portrait of Maxim Gorky 


of Gorky’s great historical novel on pre- 
Bolshevik Russia. 

As in the three foregoing volumes, the 
central character is Clim Samghin, a wa- 
vering member of the intelligentsia who 
serves the reader as spectator at the im- 
perial debacle. This book covers the period 
1906-1917 and ends with the return of 
Lenin and the beginning of the revolution. 

The Specter is the old Gorky, with its 
echoes of Dostoevski and Tolstoy. Here 
are the same violent and irrational char- 
acters, the same symphonies of crazy con- 
versation filled with nonsequences, philos- 
ophizing 4 la Russe, insults, the screech- 
ing of women and the crash of china, en- 
dearments, politics—with the grunts and 
groans of the New Russia in labor serv- 
ing as motive. (Tue Specter. 673 pages, 
210,000 words. Appleton-Century, New 
York. $3.50.) 





Dos Passos at the War 


John Dos Passos is one of America’s 
most traveled writers. Extremely shy and 
so myopic he must peer at the world 
through quarter-inch lenses, he neverthe- 


ee 


just reporting. Journeys BETWEEN Wagg | 
published last week, begins with some : 
pieces written in 1919 when the author Was F 
discovering Spain, takes the reader all ove | 


the map, and returns to the shell-scarred 
Madrid of April 1937. (Journeys Bp. 





less can see—and put down—the essential tween Wars. 394 pages, 131,000 words 
truths about men and countries. It isn’t Harcourt, Brace, New York, $3.) 
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"These are many signs that a 
stage renaissance is coming in America; 
that audiences are beginning to under- 
stand that there is more magic release 
in looking at actual people than at the 
craftiest photographs. Among the signs 
are the increasing runs of road com- 
panies, the progress of summer thea- 
tres from barn theatricals to real pro- 
fessionalism, the slightly sheepish re- 
turn of distinguished players and 
writers from Hollywood, and the re- 
markable performances of Shakespeare 
inspired by such vastly differing men 
of the theatre as Orson Welles, Mau- 
rice Evans, John Gielgud, and Walter 
Huston. Such matters I leave to my 
neighbor, Comrade Nathan, but it is 
in my own province to urge on your 
attention, as another sign, the swiftly 
and profitably increasing publication 
of new plays—not just in cheap paper 
format, but solidly, for the library 
playgoer, who is no less a lover of the 
theatre in that he dresses the stage 
from his own imagination. 

To recommend only a few of the 
newer books of plays, there are Ko- 
ber’s “Having Wonderful Time,” Wolf- 
son’s “Excursion,” Clare Boothe’s “The 
Women,” Brian Doherty’s “Father 
Malachy’s Miracle,” from the novel by 
Bruce Marshall, Rachel Crothers’ “Su- 
san and God,” and Odets’ “Golden 
Boy,” all issued handsomely, in ex- 
ample to older publishers, by the firm 
of Random House, who are also hu- 
man benefactors in their proprietor- 
ship of the Modern Library. 

Covici-Friede have newly issued Ben 
Hecht’s “To Quito and Back” and 
John Steinbeck’s gorgeous dramatiza- 
tion of his own novel, “Of Mice and 
Men.” Harpers have J. B. Priestley’s 
“Time and the Conways,” and, early in 
April, Coward-McCann are publishing 
Thornton Wilder’s “Our Town,” the 
most original, most native-American, 
and most moving of the lot. With these 
on the shelf, the marooned lover of the 
drama can, a thousand miles from New 
York and Chicazo, watch the revival. 
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Theatre by the Fire 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Out of all the new plays in book 
form, to me the most interesting has 
been “Shadow and Substance,” by 
Paul Vincent Carroll, also Random 
House. Reading it, the combination of 
simplicity, arrogant philosophy, and 
lively village humor almost makes up 
for missing the stage performances by 
Cedric Hardwicke and Julie Haydon. 
The character of Canon _ Skerritt, 
scholarly priest who hungers, in his 
bald Irish village, for the glories of 
Madrid—for Spanish wine, and learned 
conversation, and old churches, alike; 
who scorns petty parish charities and 
gaieties and worships “the Sacred 
Heart of our Redeemer, that kings and 
emperors and queens like Violante and 
Don Juan of Austria and the great 
Charles V, and the soldier Ignatius, 
walked barefooted for the love of”; 
who is snobbish, cruel, narrowly self- 
righteous, unkindly, and plain rude; 
who is also honorable, passionately 
proud of the church’s aged dream of 
mystery and austere beauty; who 
equally in fault and nobility is bitter- 
ly his lone self until in an Irish serv- 
ant maid he sees the likeness of St. 
Brigid—this is a dramatic personage 
to read about, slowly, as well as to see. 
And here, for stage-struck youngsters, 
is sign that there is more to the glory 
of the drama than first nights in Holly- 
wood, with hysterical foam-mouthed 
women snipping buttons from the coat 
of Robert Taylor. 

Between the canon and his curates, 
kind-hearted, simple men, who organ- 
ize football teams and help the pa- 
rishioners with their calving, there is a 
war of philosophy. In America, we 
have a treasure of such brisk neigh- 
bors as these curates, and a poverty 
of such austere and aristocratic intel- 
lects as the canon; and aside from all 
strict stage values, in the struggle be- 
tween these types of righteousness 
there is a mirror of one of the world 
battles today—between old, unhappy, 
far-off things and the strident friendly 
future. 
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Attack on the A.T. & T. 
Viewed as Trial Balloon 


No Chance Seen for Adoption 
of Walker Suggestion to the FCC 
for 25 P. C. Rate Cut 


Three years ago Congress authorized the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
investigate the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Last week the House and the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committees 
received the results of that investigation— 
a five-volume report of more than 1,000 
pages prepared under the supervision of 


Harris & Ewing 


Paul A. Walker, FCC investigator 


Commissioner Paul A. Walker. It com- 
prised a scathing criticism of the way the 
telephone “monopoly” conducts its busi- 
ness and recommended that the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 be amended to impose 
close government regulation on every phase 
of A.T. & T. operations. 

The most striking thing in the Walker 
report is a statement that, by eliminating 
“unnecessarily high costs,” the telephone 
company could reduce rates by about 25 
per cent “without interrupting existing net 
earnings.” Other sections charge that the 
Bell System has “evaded” state regulation, 
that it conducts “active propaganda cam- 
paigns” and exerts “political pressure,” that 
the cost of research has been charged to 
telephone subscribers instead of to stock- 
holders, that the company has suppressed 
invention and failed to replace outmoded 
equipment with improved apparatus, that 





A.T. & T.’s subsidiary, the Western Electric 
Co., has sold telephone equipment to the 
parent company at unnecessarily high 
prices, and that “excessive” depreciation 
charges have been included in the rate 
base. 

To remedy these alleged evils, the report 
urges legislation giving the FCC authority 
to “approve or disapprove all Bell System 
policies and practices [and] all intercom- 
pany contracts,” to regulate “the costs and 
prices of telephone apparatus and equip- 
ment,” to regulate Bell System financing, 
and to “fix temporary rates whenever it ap- 
pears that the return on net book cost is 
excessive.” 

The report holds that a law should be 
enacted to assess the cost of this regulation 
against the industry. In addition, it is rec- 
ommended that the FCC, using its present 
powers, should see that the company “dras- 
tically” reduces executive pensions and 
charges institutional advertising to stock- 
holders “who are directly benefited there- 
by” rather than to subscribers. 


Protest 


The investigation on which last week’s 
report was based is estimated to have cost 
almost $5,000,000. A large part of this ex- 
pense was borne by the telephone company 
itself, which made office space and other 
facilities available to the FCC investigators 
not only in its New York headquarters but 
also in the offices of its affiliated companies 
throughout the country. As many as 200 
Bell System employes were kept busy full 
time getting out records and providing in- 
formation requested by the commission’s 
staff. 

Despite this cooperation, A.T. & T. was 
denied the right to cross-examine witnesses 
during the hearings that took place in 1936 
and 1937. Neither was the company per- 
mitted to offer rebuttal testimony nor to in- 
sert in the record memoranda pointing out 
alleged errors of fact in the reports of com- 
mission investigators. 

These facts prompted Walter S. Gifford, 
A.T. & T. president, last week to call the 
investigation “one-sided from start to fin- 
ish . . . It would appear that fault has 
been found with almost everything this 
company has done throughout its exist- 
ence.” The report, he said, “presents much 
that is simply not true and has been pre- 
pared with the same unfairness that char- 
acterized the investigation proceedings ... 
Bell System earnings have never been ex- 
cessive. The suggestion that rates might 


be reduced 25 per cent throughout the 
Bell System without reducing net earnings 
by changing depreciation and other major 
policies . . . is absurd.” 





Significance 


Within the FCC itself there was also ap- 
parently disagreement over Commissioner 
Walker’s findings. Chairman Frank R. Me- 
Ninch emphasized that it was “not a report 
by the commission but is instead a report 
submitted to the commission and now be- 
ing studied by the members of the com- 





Wide World 


President Gifford of A.T. & T. 


mission with a view to subsequent determi- 
nation at the earliest possible date, as to 
the form and content of the report which 
the commission will later submit to Con- 
gress.” 

Commissioner T. A. M. Craven, in a sep- 
arate statement, noted his disapproval of 
the way the investigation had been con- 
ducted and observed: “I am unable as yet 
to reach final conclusions or to agree with 
some recommendations contained in this 
report. I believe that in general the report 
indicates the necessity for an improvement 
in the existing regulation of the telephone 
system .. . However .. . it is only fair 
to recognize that the telephone service in 
this country is, in general, excellent.” 

Insiders in Washington feel that the 
Walker recommendations have practically 
no chance of adoption in their present 
drastic form, that when the FCC formu- 
lates its final report its recommendations 
will fall far short of Walker’s, and that ac- 
tion in the present session of Congress is 
unlikely. 

Independent observers regarded the re- 
port as nothing more than a trial balloon. 
Some even went so far as to express the 
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view that the report is “bullish” because 
it is so far overdrawn that it improves the 
possibility of A.T. & T. escaping any fur- 
ther regulation at this time. On the stock 
market A.T. & T. stock advanced 414 
points the day after the Walker recom- 
mendations were made public. 





Labor Racketeers 
Stull Flourishing 


Last week a new book, a trial in New 
York, and a murder in Chicago reminded 
the country that the labor racketeer is 
still with us. 


Scavengers 

From 1896 to 1903, a burly illiterate 
named Sam Parks was the absolute ruler 
of New York’s construction unions. Pro- 
tected by his fists, his thugs, and a group 
of employers who valued his services in 
fixing prices and quelling competition, he 
flourished until he tried to extract bribes 
from an honest and stubborn business- 
man. Then he went to Sing Sing prison 
and died there. 

In Lasor Czars: A History or Lasor 
RACKETEERING,* Boss Parks is one of a 
sinister succession that included “Umbrella 
Mike” Boyle, so-called because he always 
carried an umbrella—not to fend off the 
rain but to serve as a receptacle for the 
contributions of Chicago contractors who 
wanted favors from the electricians’ union 
he controlled; “Dopey Benny” Fein, a 
New York gangster who sold murder al- 
ternately to employers and unions in the 
fur and garment industries; Patrick Hen- 
ry “Pinhead” McCarthy, boss of San 
Francisco’s Building Trades Council until 


his downfall in 1921; Al Capone, one of - 


the many gangsters who turned to union 
rackets; and such contemporary lights 
(recently dimmed by Prosecutor Thomas 
E. Dewey) as “Tootsie” Herbert and 
“Socks” Lanza of the New York food 
rackets. 

The careers of these scavenging gentry 
make good reading. But the author offers 
his significant contribution in weighing 
the factors that made those careers pos- 
sible. Most of the union bullies could 
hardly have arisen and thrived, Seidman 
concludes, but for two circumstances: the 
collaboration of crooked employers inter- 
ested in freezing prices, crushing com- 
petitors, and mulcting their workers and 
the public, and the philosophy of “craft 
selfishness” which dominated the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor during its ascend- 
ancy. 

The author learned about rackets by 





*By Harold Seidman. 303 
words. Bibliography, index. 
York. $2.50. 


70,000 
New 


pages, 
Liveright, 


studying them for government agencies, 
but he puts small faith in government’s 
power to cure the evil. Rather, he remem- 
bers that the racketeers are always the 
individual union bosses, not the union 
rank and file. He reasons that, whereas 
the A.F. of L.’s craft organization lends 
itself to boss domination, the C.1.0.’s in- 
dustrial unionism encourages rank-and- 
file control. Therefore: “When craft self- 
ishness gives way to class solidarity, then 
and only then will the reign of the labor 
czars come to an end.” 


Sabotage 

One chapter in Seidman’s book related 
the hectic history of Local 3, Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Electrical Workers— 
the A.F. of L. affiliate which supplies 
union electricians to New York contrac- 
tors. The tales of union-employer collusion 
in the past were brought up to date last 
week by a witness testifying in a suit to 
break the I.B.E.W.’s national boycott of 
electrical products manufactured by non- 
union or C.1.0. workers. 

Isaac Penner, a New York contractor, 


ee, 


appeared for the National 
Manufacturers Association and fourteen 
boycotted firms. Some Penner stories: 


He was an electrician and a member of © 


the local until 1936, when he decided to 
go into business for himself. “You go 


work upstate in the sticks,” a union | 
official told him. “We'll help you upstate. | 


but we'll not give you no contractor’; 
agreement in New York City.” 
finally got the local’s permission to do 
business ‘in New York City, and, to pro- 
tect himself, he joined a_ contractors’ 


“bidding ring.” Then he was ordered ty | 


“lay off” bidding for certain city jobs, re. 
belled, and won a good contract. “The job 


went fairly well for a few days and then | 
it began to slacken up. The foremen told | 


me nobody wanted to work any more.” 


Murder 


At 4:25 o’clock one morning a Chicago 
newsboy, Lawrence Tassione, left his home 
to pick up a bundle of papers. At 5:10 
a.m., he returned and found a body on the 
sidewalk. The police identified the victim 
as Edward Shuler, 36, a member of Local 





His skull was fractured in the Federal Screw Works picketing riot 
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) 399, International Union of Operating 


Engineers. 
Shot four times through the head, 


) Shuler apparently had been dumped from 


a car. At a coroner’s inquest his brother 
Russell testified that Edward had opposed 


' the faction running the local, that he had 
> moved from address to address in the last 


year to escape retaliation, and that a few 
days before the killing he gave the names 
of several men to Russell, who should re- 
member them “just in case I got it.” 

But Russell Shuler would not tattle. 
He glanced about the hearing room and 
said: “It’s not going to be healthy for me 
to tell any more.” 





_—_— 


Seizing Power 


In Michigan last year newly unionized 
employes in Saginaw Valley power plants 
developed a devastating technique. A 24- 
hour stoppage of valley service taught 
them that a handful at Saginaw, Lansing, 
Zilwaukee, and other key distribution 
points could paralyze the whole area with 
the flip of a switch. Only the forceful in- 
tervention of Gov. Frank Murphy ended 
last year’s tie-up. This week the Governor 
intervened again. Denied renewal of their 
contract with a clause banning pay cuts 
during the next year, members of the 
C10. Utility Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee had seized thirteen Consumers 
Power stations, ejected company officers, 
and threatened to shut off all current to 
private users. 

Murphy flew home from a Florida va- 
cation; Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
sent Conciliator James F. Dewey to a con- 
ference at Detroit. Company spokesmen 
said they would negotiate only on condi- 
tion that the workers relinquish control of 
the plants. Governor Murphy supported 
this demand and on Monday the plants 
were returned to the company after it 
agreed to continue the present contract 
four months while new negotiations are 
under way. 





Auto Labor 


U.A.W. Discontent Grows 
as Martin Suffers Setbacks 


One day last week Homer Martin, presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Workers, 
marched into Detroit’s City Hall at the 
head of 200 unionists. With them marched 
a police squad, armed with night sticks 
and ready for trouble. Martin surveyed 
the bluecoats, then addressed Mayor Rich- 
ard Reading and the assembled Council 
members: 

“The Mayor’s storm troops ought to 
be put in their place.” 

The Council thought Martin should be 


| put in his place and voted down a union- 








We're not in any conspiracy 
to discredit this or any 
administration. But we are 
“conspiring’’ with a good 
many companies (and we'd 
like to do the same with 
you) to help them get more 
business and make more 
profit. Here’s how it’s done— 










WARNER 
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SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 





1—New Warmer & Swasey Turret 
Lathes reduce costs (on whatever 
business you now have)—often as 
much as 50%, by reducing scrap loss, 
saving material, cutting waste effort. 


2—New Wamer & Swaseys increase 
accuracy. 1 plus 2 = new markets 
opened to you, a better competi- 
tive position for you, new stimulus 
to your sales force, new profits. 
Proof that these are the results 
of new Warner & Swaseys 
today—and proof of what 
these modern machines could 
do in your own plant—will 
be supplied by your nearby 
W<&S field engineer. Write 
Wameré& Swasey, Cleveland. 














Make FALSE TEETH 
AND REMOVABLE BRIDGES 


LOOK LIKE NEW! 
- - WITH POLIDENT 


Even the worst old stains, 
tarnish and deposits are dis- 
solved away — right before 
your eyes. Simply put plate 
or bridge in half a glass of 
water, add a little Polident — 
and it is not only cleaned, but actually purified. 


LOOK MORE NATURAL 


Thousands of dentists rec- 

ommend Polident to every- 

one who wears a plate or 

removable bridge. It makes 

the gums appear more “live” 

and natural. It dissolves the Zi 

hard mucin-scum that brushing seldom removes 
— prevents any chance of “denture breath.” 


A BLESSING FOR COMFORT 
AND HYGIENE 


Daily use of Polident makes 

your denture look and feel 

better and last longer. Just 

leave it in Polident solution 

a few minutes—rinse and use. 

f No acid or danger. A long- 

lasting can of Polident costs you only 30¢ at 


any drug store. 
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THE HANDIEST 


Tole 43mm 4. iia2 
EVER DESIGNED! 


@ Neat, handy, useful and durable 
.-Brass frame, heavily chromium 
plated...Blade of finest razor steel. 


Smal ane practical 


Graceful design, light weight; fine 
enough to wear on your silver, 
gold or platinum chain. 


Dheee blades in one 


\ Instantly opened or closed 
\\ with one hand. No broken 
: fingernails. 
Blade locks 
asily in any 
one of 3 lengths 
.-. really three 
blades in one. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
















THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio 
Enclosed is $1.00 for aChristy Sport Knife. 
If | am not entirely satisfied, I may return 
it and my $1.00 will be refunded. (Ohio 
orders add 3c for sales tax.) This offer 
good in U.S.A. only. 
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sponsored resolution condemning police for 
“trying to grind down the wage level and 
the worker.” 

Throughout the week, Martin and the 
U.A.W. assured Detroit that Reading, the 
police, and employers were uniting in an 
effort to reduce wages and to use the de- 
pression as an anti-union weapon. Anxious 
to stem rank-and-file discontent with his 
policies, Martin suffered two other set- 
backs during the week: 

1—At the Federal Screw Works, U. A.W. 
members struck against a 10 per cent wage 
cut. Police ejected sit-down strikers, then 
escorted nonstrikers up to the picket lines. 
A milk bottle opened Patrolman William 
Barr’s scalp. Police clubs felled 40, frac- 
tured the skull of a Negro striker, and 
cleared the strikebreakers’ way into the 
plant. 

—At midnight Mar. 31, the U. A.W.’s 
contract with the Chrysler Corp. expired. 
Three hours before midnight, union and 
corporation negotiators were deadlocked; 
the company had said its experience with 
undisciplined unionists would justify abro- 
gation of the contract; the union demanded 
a pledge against pay cuts and elimination 
of a clause forbidding strikes during the 
life of the agreement. Two hours before 
midnight, the U. A.W. leadership gave up 
and sacrificed its one immediate chance to 
offset rank-and-file rebellion against the 
terms of an agreement negotiated three 


Want 


Se 


weeks ago with General Motors (News. * 


WEEK, Mar. 21). The old contract, won by 
sit-down strikes in Chrysler plants last 
sprin 
another year. 
spokesman denied a report, vouched for 
by usually reliable Detroit sources, that 
only the personal intervention of John [, 
Lewis had saved the vital Chrysler agree. 
ment. 





Marine Labor 


g, was renewed without change fo; | 


In Washington a CIQ | 


— 


Maritime Board and NLRB | 


Tangle After Long Dispute 


The following events last week brought 
to a crux a long-brewing dispute betweey 
the National Labor Relations Board an( 
the United States Maritime Commission: 

Intervening as the owner of a vessel 
leased to the American France Lines, the 
commission discharged five C.1.0. seamen 
and replaced them with members of an 
A.F. of L. union. William L. Standard, at- 
torney for the C.1.0.’s National Maritime 
Union, filed a complaint with the New 
York office of the NLRB, naming not only 
the company but the commission as a 
Wagner Act violator. 


Rather than employ seamen through the | 


N.M.U.’s hall, the commission 


hiring 
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C.1.0. seamen picket Maritime Commission offices in Washington 
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opened its own employment office on the 
New York docks; there and in Washington, 
N.M.U. pickets paraded with signs de- 
ouncing the commission. 

Elinore M. Herrick, New York director 
of the NLRB, prepared to carry out orders, 
issued months ago, for employe elections 
on ships owned and leased to private com- 
by the Maritime Commission. 


n 


panies 


Significance 

One thing to remember about the marine 
labor conflict is that the United States 
Government is in the shipping business. 
The Maritime Commission owns and leases 
38 ships and indirectly employs about 1,000 





seamen. 

Lately the government’s subsidized com- 
petitors have had no choice but to recog- 
nize and deal with the N.M.U. A series of 
victories in NLRB elections has made the 
union supreme in East Coast marine la- 
bor, and private operators perforce have 
begun to negotiate contracts, although they 
would prefer to deal with its complacent 
and decadent A.F. of L. predecessor, the 
International Seamen’s Union. 

So far, companies leasing commission 
ships have not had to swallow the same 
medicine. Backed up by the commission, 
they have maintained that they were mere- 
ly operating agents for a government bu- 
reau and hence were immune to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Granting that 
the act specifically exempts Federal bu- 
reaus, the NLRB and the N.M.U. have 
contended it does not exempt private firms 
which happen to rent facilities from the 
government. 

The NLRB undoubtedly will delete the 
commission from the N.M.U. complaint 
filed last week and proceed ostensibly 
against the American France Lines. How- 
ever, the ultimate effect will be the same: 
the company will fall back on its status as 
a commission agent, insuring a final deter- 
mination of the issue by the courts. 





Coastal Shipping 


The S.S. Pennsylvania of the Panama 
Pacific Line, manned by a skeleton crew, 
is standing idly by her dock in New 
York’s Hudson River and soon will be 
joined in retirement by her sister ships, 
the California and the Virginia. About 
1,100 seamen may lose their jobs. 

The reason: the International Mer- 
cantile Marine, their parent company, has 
followed the Grace Line in withdrawing 
its fast luxury liners from the intercoastal 
trade in which it has been engaged since 
1915. In the past seven years this route 
has lost the company well over $5,000,000. 
The final blow was President Roosevelt’s 
announcement two weeks ago that he 
would veto the plans (Newsweek, Jan. 
31) to subsidize intercoastal shipping. 

Fate of the $6,000,000 vessels rests on 
Attorney General Cummings’ decision of 


whether or not they may be legally sold 
to the Maritime Commission for a total 
of $9,889,900. No cash would change 
hands: the commission now holds mort- 
gages for more than $5,000,000, and the 
balance would apply as a credit for the 
United States Lines (another I.M.M. sub- 
sidiary) on its obligations to the govern- 
ment or against the building of new ships. 

If the sale is closed, Panama Pacific 
agrees to cancel its alleged claims against 
the government for losses incurred after 
the cancellation of mail contracts last 
year. Under the purchase plan, the com- 
mission would transfer the big ships to an 
unnamed private company for use in the 
South American service. 





Utilities Register 


Companies Now Face Start 


of SEC ‘Death Sentence’ 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion in Washington was fairly swamped last 
week by utility holding companies rushing 
to register under the Public Utility Act of 
1935. Within two hours after the Supreme 
Court had upheld the law’s registration 
provisions in the Electric Bond & Share 
case (Newsweek, Apr. 4, 1938), three 
firms with assets totaling $1,400,000,000 
(Commonwealth & Southern Corp., United 
Corp., and United Telephone & Electric 
Co.) filed the necessary papers. 

Next day, Associated Gas & Electric Co. 
and United Gas Improvement Co., followed 
by a large group of smaller firms, stepped 
into line. By the week end concerns with 
more than two-thirds of the country’s total 
$15,000,000,000 utility-holding-company as- 
sets had registered or filed intention to do 
so. The SEC expects that within a fort- 
night the entire industry will have taken 
the plunge. 


Procedure 

Next step in the regulation of holding 
companies is for the SEC to start adminis- 
tering Section 11, the so-called “death sen- 
tence” of the Utility Act. This calls for the 
simplification of the corporate structure of 
holding companies and the paring off of 
subsidiaries not geographically integrated. 
The SEC hopes the industry will voluntar- 
ily take steps to conform. 

An example of such voluntary action was 
seen last week when it became known that 
the United Corp., with large holdings in 
numerous utilities along the Eastern sea- 
board, plans to change from a holding com- 
pany to an investment company by scaling 
down its stock ownership to less than 10 
per cent in any one firm and by broadening 
its sphere of interest to include other in- 
dustries besides utilities. United Corp. last 
week also reshuffled its board of directors 
to obey the provision of the law prohibiting 
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NEWS LIBRARY 


Bound volume X of Newsweek contains the 
history of the last six months of 1937—plus 
an index convenient for ready reference. 


OUT NOW! 
To subscribers. ...........--+eeeee $2.50 
(To non-subscribers. .............. $3.50) 
Make check payable to Newsweek 
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a registered company from having partners 
or directors of banks on its board. 





Prospects 


While some other firms may similarly act 
of their own accord to carry out the law’s 
requirements, utility experts believe the 
majority of the industry is likely to sit back 
and await specific orders from the SEC. 
Since these orders can be contested in the 
courts, one or more suits will in all prob- 
ability arise in order to test the consti- 
tutionality of the law’s “death sentence” 
provisions. 

That the SEC intends to proceed cau- 
tiously and with due consideration to the 
interests of all parties involved was made 
clear when it announced, immediately fol- 
lowing the Electric Bond & Share decision: 
“The commission conceives it to be its 
duty under the act to allow the industry a 
reasonable time in which to effectuate vol- 
untary plans, and the commission will con- 
tinue to cooperate in every reasonable way 
with the efforts of the industry to bring it- 
self within the terms and spirit of the act.” 
As further evidence of this attitude, Chair- 
man William O. Douglas last week went 
before the Senate Finance Committee and 
won approval of an amendment to the 
pending tax bill exempting from the capi- 
tal-gains tax securities sold or transferred 
in obedience to SEC orders under the 
“death sentence” clause. 

Because of the commission’s temperate 
views and the probability of further ex- 
tended litigation over the law’s validity, 
utility men don’t fear an immediate en- 
forced breakup of their far-flung empires. 
They believe that final adjudication of all 
the complicated points at issue is likely to 
take several years. 





Brokers, Inc. 


A recent report to the New York Stock 
Exchange’s law committee recommends 
permissive incorporation for member 
brokerage firms. Advantages claimed for 
corporate organization over the present 
partnership form are: (1) more capital 
available since shares may be sold to the 
public; (2) officers and employes of a 
corporation, unlike partners, can be in- 
sured by brokers’ bonds; (3) speculative 
losses of individuals would not affect the 
firm; (4) the brokerage business would 
gain stability through greater continuity 
of administration. 

The report emphasizes that the un- 
limited personal liability of partners for 
debts of their firms is small protection to 
creditors. Honest partners “shove every- 
thing into the pot” to prevent failure, 
and in most bankruptcy cases the per- 
sonal assets have not been adequate to 
cover the debts; dishonest partners hide 
personal assets or dissipate them before 
bankruptcy so that firm creditors get no 
benefit. 


Few brokers seriously object to the pro- 
posal, although small firms of “specialists” 
point out that their branch of the busi- 
ness is necessarily so speculative that the 
public would not be interested in furnish- 
ing them with capital. Actually, most 
of the national exchanges allow incorpo- 
rated members. The SEC is not expect- 
ed to oppose the trend away from part- 
nerships. 





Wage Differentials 


Existing variations in living costs are 
not sufficient to account for present dif- 
ferences in wages in various sections of 
the country, according to a study just 
completed by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. It covered 740,000 
workers in nearly 200 separate occupa- 
tions. “Living costs in the East were 
found to be only 5.8 per cent higher than 
in the South, while average weekly earn- 
ings ranged from 15.7 per cent .. . to 
45.3 per cent higher.” 

In general, big business tends to pay 
higher wages than small business, and 
hourly earnings in large cities are defi- 
nitely higher than in small communities. 
However, “there is somewhat less varia- 
tion in weekly earnings because of a 
tendency toward longer hours in the 
smaller communities . . . Average hours 
of work tend to be shortest in the Far 
West.” 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Fun at Home 


Last year this country spent about $30,- 
000,000, or $1 a family, on indoor games, 
according to a recent estimate. Sales of 
games like Ping Pong, Monopoly, and mah- 
jongg have tripled since 1900. 


Comfort for Royalty 

The export office of the York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corp. has received an order for air- 
conditioning equipment to be installed in 
Rumania’s royal palace and in the quarters 
of King Carol, the Ministers of State, and 
Prince Michael. As far as is known, this is 
the first installation of American air-con- 
ditioning equipment in any royal establish- 
ment in Europe. 


G-E ‘Burden’ 


Gerard Swope, General Electric presi- 
dent, announces a pay slash for all full- 
time salaried employes earning more than 
$2,000 a year, to “spread the burden” of 
reducing the company’s expenses. He ex- 
plains that, while many have taken reduc- 
tions in their weekly income by being laid 
off or employed less than the 40-hour week, 
there has been no reduction in rates of 
pay. The new cut is on a sliding scale: 10 
per cent of that portion of salary between 
$2,000 and $10,000, 15 per cent of that be- 





—. 
tween $10,000 and $25,000, and 20 per cent k 
of that over $25,000. Swope states that Or- 
ders for January and February were 36 per 
cent under last year and that March Was 
off an estimated 50 per cent. ; 


Gold Quota 


No gold was sterilized by the Treasury 
during the first quarter of 1938. Importa. 
tions approximated $100,000,000, the quar- 
terly quota of “active” gold that may be 
acquired under the new policy. 


a 


eek 





Resignation 


Leonor F. Loree, who will celebrate his | 
80th birthday Apr. 23, resigned last week | 





Wide World 


Leonor F. Loree leaves the D. & H. | 


' 
as president of the Delaware & Hudson Co, | 
a position he had held since 1907. 


Streamline 

The New York Central’s luxurious new | 
streamlined Twentieth Century Limited 
will be placed in operation June 15, 36th | 
anniversary of the inauguration of this | 
New York-Chicago service. Ten locomo- 
tives and 62 cars of the most modern de- 
sign are under construction; there will be 
four complete trains to provide two trips | 
each way daily. The schedule has been cut | 
about 30 minutes, allowing sixteen hours 
flat for the 960-mile run. 


Real Income 

Compared with last year, living costs at 
the beginning of March had declined | 
cent for each $1; cash income, 18 cents on 
each $1—a drop of 17 cents in real income, | 
according to the Investors Syndicate. The 
survey states that food is the only item 
showing much decrease in cost and that 
rent and clothing are higher than in 1937. — 
A recent study by the National Industrial 
Conference Board points out that while the | 
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February cost of living was above last year 
it was lower than in January. 


Trends 

Carloadings in the week ended Mar. 21 
advanced 6 per cent from the previous 
week, although they were 24.3 per cent be- 
low 1937. A sharp increase in miscellaneous 
carloadings brought the seasonally adjusted 
index for that classification to the highest 


point of the year. 


q On Mar. 31 the Dow-Jones industrial 
stock averages hit 97.46—the first time 
since April 1935 that they have fallen be- 
low 100. The previous day a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange sold at a twen- 
ty-year low of $52,000. 


q The New York Times reported corporate 
dividend declarations for March totaling 
$203,626,919, the smallest monthly figure 
since April 1936. Disbursements in the first 
quarter of 1938 were $795,311,772, off 12.7 
per cent from last year. 


q Electric production in the week ended 
Mar. 26 was the lowest since June 1936. 


q Utility earnings for the first quarter are 
estimated at $117,000,000, about 16 per 
cent under last year but less of a drop than 
is expected in most other major industries. 
Total 1937 net for all utilities reporting so 
far was $488,000,000, an advance of 4 per 
cent over 1936. 


4 Employment in the steel industry during 
February was 3 per cent under January and 
17 per cent below February 1937; pay rolls 
fell 4 per cent and 39 per cent respectively. 
Wage-earning employes earned an average 
of 81.3 cents an hour and worked 24.9 
hours a week. Steel production this week is 
estimated at 32.6 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 35.7 last week and 89.9 last 
year. Present steel buying is mainly from 
miscellaneous “light-product” sources. 


{ Brokers’ loans of reporting Federal Re- 
serve member banks in New York City 
have dropped to $542,000,000, the lowest 
since May 1933 and 54 per cent less than 
on Sept. 1, 1937. 


{ Registration of 29,805,373 automobiles 
(25,516,063 passenger cars and 4,289,310 
trucks) in 1937 set an all-time high, ac- 
cording to the Automobile Club of New 
York. With the exception of South Dakota 
and the District of Columbia, every state 
showed increases. New York was at the 
top, with California second. 


{| Aggregate profits of 700 industrial and 
mercantile companies in the last quarter of 
1937 were one-third smaller than in 1936, 
according to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. For the whole year, profits 
were 7 per cent higher than in 1936, com- 
pared with a 50 per cent increase between 
1935 and 1936. Of the 700 reporting com- 
panies, 9.6 per cent reported net losses, 
against 6.4 per cent in 1936. 
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Rex Brasher Has 








Painted Every Species 
of Bird in the United 
States and Canada 














For 50 Years he has Studied 
Bird Life Firsthand—But 


His Great Collection was 


Painted AFTER HE WAS 40 





Rex Brasher sketching—his 874 
bird paintings were recently ex- 
hibited in Washington, D.C. 


fas BRASHER started his first bird painting when he was 18. 
By the time he was 25, he had completed 300. But they were 
not good enough. He tore them up. By the time he was 30, he had 


done 400 more. These, too, he 
destroyed. 


In order to study the birds in their 
native haunts, he set out on a series 
of wanderings that lasted 15 years. 

In 1910 he had the material he 
needed. He bought a farm in Chick- 
adee Valley near Kent, Conn., and 
began to paint in earnest. He was 41 
at this time. By 1925 he had com- 
pleted the last of his 874 paintings. 

Lack of funds prevented publica- 
tion. Color plates would have cost 
$500,000. But Brasher was not dis- 
couraged. He decided to color the 
plates himself—by hand. There were 
90,000 plates and it took him 4 years! 

Today his 12-volume sets of “The 
Birds and Trees of North America” 
are sought after by collectors. 

His Experience Invaluable—Mr. Brash- 
er’s earlier years taught him the things he 
had to know before he could complete the 
task he set himself. And he kept the 
physical energy this difficult work required. 
“Tf I hadn’t kept well,”’ he says, “‘I never 
could have finished the paintings.” 

* * * 


HERE ARE two more stories of people 
past 40 who are happy and successful: 


Overcame Idea He 
Was ‘“‘Through’”’ 


Dear Life Begins: 

1935 found me tired, 
unhappy — positive 
that at 48 my profes- 
sional life as an actor 
Was over. 

I began having a 
terrible time with indi- 
gestion. It was espe- 
cially bad at night and 
kept me from getting 
sleep. 

Then a part came—a good one. But in a few 
days I was feeling it was no go. I was exhausted 
already. My health wasn’t good enough. 

I saw several doctors, and one told me 
about Fleischmann’s Yeast. I began eating 
it and found he was right. After 4 weeks my 





va 


Ed Jackson—51— 
Keeping his health 








indigestion was gone. I was active again, with- 
out the slightest thought of being ‘‘through.” 
I have plenty of energy now—and I haven’t 
missed a day’s work in a year.—ED JACKSON 


Librarian, 50, is 
Doing Well 


Dear Life Begins: 

Asa librarian, I have 
to meet people—so 
when I began having 
a series of boils and the 
first one came out on 
my face, I was nearly 
frantic. 

I worried myself into 
a tired, unhappy state. 
Finally I went to the 
doctor. 

He suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast. After 
the first few weeks, I realized it was getting 
to the root of my trouble. I felt more ener- 
getic. The boils started disappearing. 

I was 40 then. I don’t know what would 
have happened to me if I hadn’t been able to 
clear up that trouble. I might have been a 
most unhappy woman by now. Instead, at 
50, I’m doing well at my job and feeling just 
in the prime of life.-—MARY E. MITCHELL 
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Mary E. Mitchell 
Gained energy 





x * * 


Slower Digestion Can Cost 
Years of Vigorous Health 


Around 40, the digestive juices in the 
stomach often begin to flow less freely 
and to fall off in strength. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast helps induce a 
freer, stronger flow of these juices. Its 
stimulating action comes from the 
millions of tiny, live yeast plants each 
cake of fresh yeast contains. 

This valuable food also brings you a 
good supply of 4 vitamins: the Nerve 
Vitamin, Bone Vitamin, Cold-Resist- 
ance Vitamin and Vitality Vitamin. 


You’ll soon learn to like the fresh, 
malty taste of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Eat it regularly 3 times every day. 1 
cake ¥% hour before each meal allows 
time for the fuller flow of digestive 
juices to be ready when you eat. 

Copyright, 1938, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Who Owns the TVA? 


The President’s decision to remove 
Dr. Arthur Morgan from the TVA has 
wholly changed the character and import 
of the TVA controversy. 

More important than the proof or dis- 
proof of the charges of Dr. Morgan or 
the countercharges of Harcourt Morgan 
and David Lilienthal, more important 
than the question of whether the Presi- 
dent or Congress should investigate these 
charges, more imrortant than the ques- 
tion of -vhether Dr. Morgan had the right 
to refuse to divulge his testimony to the 
President, is ine qu stion of whether the 
Presiden? had che power to remove a 
director, an, direcior, of the TVA. For 
if he has that power, then he has the 
power to control the TVA. And if he has 
the power to control the TVA, then he 
also has the power to control any other 
business enterprise authorized by Con- 
gress. (The forthcoming coordination of 
railroads is a case in point.) 

Thus has the President, because of 
haste, irritability and dependence upon 
the legal opinions of puppet advisers, 
made the tactical blunder of handing Dr. 
Morgan the opportunity to carry his con- 
test far beyond its original limits. 


"Hho President’s memorandum to 
Congress explaining his reasons for the 
removal of Dr. Morgan rests, in essence, 
on the following argument: The TVA is 
an executive agency. As such, it is to be 


classed with all the various and sundry’ 


bureaus and departments over which the 
President has authority. Therefore the 
President’s authority over the officers of 
the TVA is superior to acts of Congress 
providing for the tenure of these officers 
and springs from his constitutional right 
to “take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed and . commission all the 
officers of the United States.” True, Con- 
gress specified the grounds on which a 
TVA board member could be removed 
and, with one exception which is not here 
in question, reserved for itself the right of 
removal. But the President does not recog- 
nize Congress’ power to do so. 

The specious opinion of Acting Attor- 
ney General Jackson, which purports to 
give legal color to this document, goes on 
to add that inasmuch as the TVA is an 
executive agency “the power of removal 
ought to be in the President.” Note 
particularly here the word “ought.” It 
means that Mr. Jackson has not told the 
President how Congress did legislate but 


how Congress ought to have legislated. 

In short, the President not only refuses 
to recognize any distinction between the 
head of the great TVA and a clerk in the 
government service but informs Congress 
that he challenges its power to describe 
the conditions under which a TVA board 
member may be removed. 


Let us consider the validity of 
these contentions, s~ far as laymen can, 
although only the Supreme Court can 
pass authoritative judgment on them. 

The two most important cases in which 
the Supreme Court has set forth the law 
on this subject are the Myers case, de- 
cided in 1926, and the Humphrey case, de- 
cided eight years later. 

In the Myers case the Court sustained 
the President’s right to remove a routine 
administrative officer, a postmaster, on the 
ground that a postmaster is “merely one of 
the units in the Executive Department and 
hence inherently subject to the exclusive 
and illimitable power of removal by the 
Chief Executive.” It is interesting to note, 
however, that Justices Holmes, Brandeis 
and McReynolds dissented vigorously—in- 
teresting in that the Administration law- 
yers who have apparently appointed them- 
selves the ideological executors of Holmes 
hotly defend Morgan’s removal. Justice 
Holmes remarked in his dissent that the ar- 
guments of the majority were “spiders’ 
webs inadequate to control the dominant 
facts.” The vastly more potent facts in the 
Morgan case promise to strain to the ut- 
termost the web-spinning capacities of 
those who regard Holmes as their prophet 
and saint. 

In the Humphrey case the Court made 
a clear distinction between an executive 
officer restricted to the performance of exec- 
utive functions and a member of an inde- 
pendent commission which exercises quasi- 
legislative and quasi-judicial powers. Such 
an officer, ruled the Court, could not be re- 
moved except for cause—‘cause” being 
stipulated in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 

Now the TVA is not a quasi-legal or 
quasi-judicial body. It is a corporation, 
created by Congress, which exists under 
and by virtue of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act of 1933, and whose in- 
corporators are the Board of Directors 
first appointed under the Act. As such, it 
possesses vast powers—including, among 
other things, the right to issue bonds with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the right to sue and be sued 
and the right to make and amend its by- 
laws. And, as such, there is reason to be- 


<< 


lieve that it possesses an even greate | 
degree of inviolability than the Feder | 
Trade Commission. 

In the Humphrey decision, the Cour 
leaned upon three things in denying th 
right of Mr. Roosevelt to remove , 
Federal Trade Commissioner for a caus 
not stated in the FTC Act—first, the 
language of the Act itself; second, the 
legislative reports on the bill; and third, 
the general purpose of the legislation 4; 
shown in the Congressional debates, 

The very language of the TVA Act in. 
dicates the intention of Congress to re. | 
move this corporation from Presidential 
control. The directors are appointed for 
nine years—a term mathematically fixed 
to extend beyond the tenure of any Pres. 
dent. Congress and Congress alone js 
given the power to remove a member of 
the board, by concurrent resolution, for 
any cause or none, at any time. (Note: a 
concurrent resolution, as _ distinguished 
from a joint resolution, is not subject to 
Presidential veto.) The President is given 
the power of removal only if a board mem- 
ber requires a political test in TVA ap- 
pointments. That specific and _ limited 
grant of power would indicate a deliberate 
withholding of power to dismiss for any 
other cause. 

The legislative reports make still more 
clear the determination of Congress to 
protect the TVA from the prejudices and 
caprices of any Executive. An illustrative | 
sentence from one of them reads: “The 
Tennessee Valley Authority can have no 
power or policy except as Congress pre- 
scribes it.” 

And perhaps the best indication of 
Congress’ intention came from Senator 
Norris, the father of the TVA, on the 
floor of the Senate on March 16, 1938. 
“The very theory of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act itself,” he said, “was to 
make the organization independent of any 














department, independent of any Presi- 
ee 
} 
Ir, then, despite every precaution 
Congress could take to protect the TVA 
from the interference of any department or 
President, the Executive still has the power 
to remove its officers for any reason he sees 
fit, then a great hunk of the insulation be- 
tween the executive function and the legis- 
lative function has been torn down. For 
the unlimited power of removal is the un- 
limited power of control. 

This is the issue the President has pre- 
cipitated. It is important not to Dr. Mor- 
gan alone but to Congress and the nation. 
Dr. Morgan ought, therefore, to sue for | 
his salary at the first possible moment. 
And the Administration, if it is genuinely 
anxious to settle the issue, will facilitate 
the passage of the case through the lower 
courts and speed it to the Supreme Court | 
with all the zeal that it brought to the 
Electric Bond & Share case. 





AROUND goes the car on the turn-table, bell 
ringing: Ding, de-ding ding. Ding. Ding! 

People rush and you rush too, to get a seat 
outside. To pay your nickel and be in your 
place when the gripman’s giant lever grabs the 
cable in the slot. 

Now the bell rings out again, singing its little 
tune. And now, you’re off! 

Wheels click. People smile. There’s a breeze 
in your face as you climb Nob Hill...and with 
it comes the realization that this city will be 
different endlessly! As different and as much 
fun as the cable cars. Thrilling as the towered 
hills they cling to. 

Today you will explore the storied water- 


front. Ride the upturned arches of the world’s 
two greatest bridges, high above the highest 
masts of ships. 

You'll buy a teakwood idol in a shop in 
Chinatown; and see old Spain’s Presidio that 
guards the Golden Gate! 

And later, when dusk purples all the city’s 
fourteen hills, you will join with San Francisco 
in welcoming the night. You'll whisper a toast, 
and dine and dance. And, finally, sleep in a 
hotel room that is cooled by tradewinds from 
the whole Pacific ocean. 

And for tomorrow, and as many tomorrows 
as you can stay, San Francisco promises new, 
unforgettable experience...in the city, and in 


the varied outdoorland it centers. 

At nearby Santa Cruz, Del Monte, Monterey, 
Carmel—on the ocean’s sandy shore. In the 
Yosemite Valley and at Lake Tahoe. In the 
Gold Towns of the ’Forty-Niners. On Russian 
River and Feather River, on Mt. Shasta and 
volcanic Lassen Peak...in forests of giant 
Redwood trees. 

Send the coupon for the free, illustrated 
book: The Chapter in Your Life entitled San 
Francisco. Get travel details from your auto 
club, or any railroad, airline or travel agent. 


* CALIFORNIANS INC. 

Dept. 604, 703 Market St.,San Francisco. Please 
send your free book and Official Tourist Map. 
Name____ 

Street_ 

City 


State____ 
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>. This is an actual letter from John Chapman, widely-read New York newspaper columnist and dramatic critic. 


[HERE are a number of different opinions, all 


and enough water to cover sugar: muddle sugar. 
stoutls supported, as 


bitters and lemon peel with pestle. Add cube of ice, 
] slice lemon. 1 slice orange, ] maraschino cherry, e e e 
and two ounces of Four Roses Whiskey. — 
. I : a ; A blend of straight whiskies 
Your own pet recipe may vary somewhat from 


100% straight whiskies—90 proof. 
as = 
this one. But in any event, you can be sure it Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltin 


will make a grand Old-Fashioned cocktail ..- 
if it’s made with Four Roses! 


to what constitutes the 
best recipe for Old-Fashioneds. Here is the one 
used in making the cocktails pictured above: 
Place one-half lump of sugar in Old-Fashioned 
glass. Add 2 dashes of bitters, twist of lemon peel 





